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Making It Clear 


UTHENTIC information reaches us that Mr. 
Hapgood is somewhat peeved over parts of his 
article in our issue of August 22nd, he asseverating 
that as printed the article gave a wholly wrong im- 
pression of his views of the relative responsibilities 
| of the Czar and the Kaiser. Putting together frag- 
mentary cablegrams in time of war is not a sinecure, 
especially as Mr. Hapgood writes an abominable 
hand and the cable companies therefore inevitably 
make hash of some of his sentences. One of his 
points dealt with oligarchy and its absurdity, and 
this he illustrated by the power of the Czar, who had 
not, when that part of the article was cabled, shown 
what position he intended to take. The other dealt 
with the existence of oligarchies and war parties, and 
expressed the opinion that even the Kaiser did not 
want war but was drawn into it by his own war 
party, headed by his son. In putting the cable- 
grams, sent on different days, together into an arti- 
cle, these two points got so expressed that a careless 
reader would receive the impression that the Czar 
was less averse to war than the Kaiser. But the 
fact that Mr. Hapgood this week goes into the ques- 
tion of responsibility, probably lessens his ire over 
the possibility of being misunderstood before. 


The War Against War 


F, as we assume, the final outcome of the war is 
to be the defeat of Germany, it is fortunate that 
she, except for the help of a closely related and dom- 
inated empire, is fighting alone. That leaves the 
rest of Europe either in actual battle or in sympa- 
thetic neutrality, fighting one cause, the cause of 
peace, of non-militarism, of non-violation of trea- 
ties. It is to be assumed that in the ultimate vic- 
tory of the allies this fact, that they were fighting 
to put an end to militarism, will be kept in mind, 
and that the object of the settlement must be the 
assurance of peace, of small armies, and of arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Wells argues that this end can be accom- 
plished only by the destruction of Germany, as oth- 
erwise she would again become the pacemaker in the 
race of armaments, and in the argument that de- 
structive force alone is the final arbiter. With Mr. 
Wells’ view we earnestly disagree. All that is needed 
to turn the kindly, industrious, progressive people 
of Germany away from their jingo leaders is a thor- 
ough and expensive defeat, by no means a lasting 
crippling. To cripple Germany would be a blow to 
civilization. Her unspeakable treatment of Belgium 
must be atoned for to that little nation, either in 
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provinces or in an enormous indemnity, but it will 
be far better for the future if any penalties exacted 
in behalf of the other allies are extremely mild. 


The German State of Mind 


ITH the war party, the Kaiser sympathizes 
temperamentally but, unlike them, he has po- 
litical understanding also. This combination of mind 
and temper it is that makes so many people think of 
him as resembling Col. Roosevelt. The war party not 
only filled the nation with the fear of increasing Rus- 
sia’s strength, but they convinced themselves at the 
same time that the money appropriated for armament 
was not spent for it but stuck in the pockets of the 
bureaucracy, and that Russia, therefore, in spite of 
her numbers, would make a bad showing on the field. 
We venture the guess that this error will be the great 
surprise of the war. They believed that Russia thor- 
oughly approved, of course, of the Servian agitation 
against Austria and thought it was a psychological 
moment as far as England was concerned. Those 
military bureaucrats are not politicians. They saw | 
England wrestling with what they supposed was al- | 
most civil war. It looked as if two sets of Irish, and 
even two sets of English, were about to fly at one 
another’s throats. They did not realize, what almost 
no bureaucrat would realize, that those domestic | 
differences would be postponed the moment the die 
was cast. Equally they put little stress on the emo- 
tions of Belgium, or the effect on the civilized world, 
of ruthlessly attacking a small country, when Ger- | 
many herself, so late as 1907, had signed a convention | 
at the Hague which said: “Belligerents are forbidden 
to move troops or convoys of either munitions of 
war or supplies across the territory of a neutral 
power.” Another article, in the same emphatic con- 
vention said: “The fact of a neutral power resist- | 
ing, even by force, attempts to violate its territory 
cannot be regarded as a hostile act.” To the oligar- 
chic military mind such agreements were words in 
comparison with the military advantage of extend- 
ing a line of attack. 
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Trade and Peace 


| 

ODERN wars have mainly been waged to se- 
| cure “a place in the sun”, which means a sea- 
| coast with port cities. Tariff duties on imports, col- 
| lected by every great nation except Great Britain, 
have been used in the support of armaments on land, 
on sea and in the air, in order to secure the port 
cities through which imports may come and exports 
go without paying tribute to an intervening nation. 
Even our Civil War might conceivably have never 
| been if we had been a free-trade nation. Calhoun 
| declared that the tariff of his day was a sufficient 
cause for the secession of the Southern States. The 
revenue of $300,000,000 a year from tariff duties is 
not sufficient to pay half of the appropriations made 
for past wars and present preparation for future 
conflicts. The point is still more clear in the present 
European situation. When Servians assassinated 
an Austrian Prince, Austria had but recently checked 
the aspirations of Servia for its place in the sun on 
the Adriatic sea-coast. Before that, Austria had 
absorbed Bosnia and Herzgovina because they are 
on the coast. Italy, when she refused to come to 
the aid of the Austrian Empire, was still resenting 
Austrian seizure of its coast-line. Belgium and Hol- 
land have long dreaded the proximity of Germany, 
since Germany needs a larger coast line. Russia 
and Japan clashed on the Pacific because Russia 
wanted a port that was not closed in the winter. A 
| heavy price for tariffs! If all the nations were to 
| adopt free trade, hostility in boundary lines would 
almost disappear. Little Switzerland could enjoy 
| the privileges of the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coast-line. An end would be put to the expenses 
arising from preparation for war. Free Trade would 
spell Peace. 





| The Cotton States 


_ the West will reap a great advantage 
from the sale of its food stuffs in European 
markets, the cotton growing states of the South 
have been hard hit by the decline in the price of 
raw cotton. About 65 per cent of the cotton pro- 
duced in the United States is exported, mostly to 
Europe; and unless the war period is a short one, 
textile manufacturing there must necessarily de- 
crease, to say nothing of the difficulties of the trans- 
portation of the raw material. No doubt the cotton 
mills will run on double time and will reap a great 
profit through their ability to supply the entire home 
market, to say nothing of their export business. It 
is the cotton farmer who will suffer most, unless the 
Government can devise means of transportation for 
his product and at the same enable the banks to ad- 
vance money on the crop as it is stored in ware- 
houses for future consumption. 





American Prosperity 


WHER the butchery in Europe hurts Ameri- 
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the United States should not be able to compete on | 
equal terms with any other nation. It will result in 
an adequate merchant marine. It will result in 
America’s learning not only how to get foreign trade 
but how to keep it, which will mean that our busi- 
ness men and our Consular service must equal in 
thoroughness the German standard. It will mean 
that we rely on our efficiency, our study, our hon- 
esty, not on a new agitation for inflated tariffs, 
tempting us back to our old false methods. With 
these principles fully lived up to, the United States 
should soon feel the first thrills of a vast industrial 
revival, 


Russia 


” all the thinking about future arrangements, 

Russia is the most of a puzzle. The prevailing 
British attitude is that just as France needed to be 
settled with in the past, and Germany needs to be 
settled with now, Russia, in twenty five or fifty 
years, will probably need to be checked by federated 
western Europe. It is intense dread of Russia that 
causes Norway, and even more Sweden, to be divided 
in feeling, their democratic civilization inclining 
them toward the cause of France and England, their 
fear of Russia making many tend toward Germany 
and Austria. They ought to realize that if they 
remain neutral, England and France would not sup- 
port Russia in any demand that would embarrass 
the Scandinavian countries. Finland, indeed, is an- 
other story, but that wrong was perpetrated in the 
past; and no wrong whatever, we believe, is to be ' 
perpetrated on any nation if the forces of democ- 
racy and peace are victorious in this war. Not im- 
possibly, Russia would take this advanced position 
even without pressure from her allies. The promises 
to Poland and the Jews show the influences already 
at work. Certainly the Russian people would, if 
they could be heard, be most peaceable and pleasant; 
but what, alas, has the spiritual soul of the Russian 
peasant to do with the machinery of his government? 
Even the bureaucracy knows how inevitably time 
works for Russia, and if it is satisfied in the south, 
it will surely be reasonable in the north. If Ger- 
many and Austria win, their demands will be those 
of imperialism, following Charlemagne and Napo- 
leon. If France and England win, and their Russian 
ally is as reasonable as we believe she will be, the 
demands will be those which make for natural boun- 
daries, for smaller countries, for absence of needless 
injury, and for permanent content. 





Reform and War 


Pgascmtied has, take it altogether, at least as much 
right as any other nation to be looked upon as | | 
the vanguard of civilization. In science, in history, in | 
business, in philosophy, in music, in drama, in fie- 
tion, in criticism, she is eminent. Her people are in- 
dustrious, wholesome, open-minded. The crowd that 
conducted the Austria-German defiance to agree- | | 
ments, to reason, to arbitration, and to peace, is an | J 
outgrown system of government, and if Germany in | | 
the end is thoroughly beaten this time, there will 
probably be either a peaceable or a violent revolu- | | 
tion. The brightest feature of this calamity is that 
the world is likely to pay now, once for all, the bill | 
that grows out of despotic government. The terrific || 
armaments helped to keep the despotic ideal alive. ! 
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It has been impossible to argue rulers into giving 
them up. It is altogether possible that after the 
machinery has been destroyed, and the countries are 
exhausted, and suffering millions call for effort along 
all the avenues of nourishing industry, it will be so 


evident that all men, women, and children pay too | 


much—and the poor pay most—for these brutal 
tests, that the great armies will not be revived, the 
ships will not be built, the people will insist on being 


their own rulers, and more trust will be placed in | 


ideas. 


Two Armageddons 


HE word “Armageddon”, comes from two He- 
brew words meaning Mountain of Megiddo. 
Megiddo was an ancient city of Palestine, men- 
tioned in Egyptian history as early as the Fifteenth 
Century B. C., and in Asyrian inscriptions as well. 
In Hebrew history it was taken (probably) by David 
and fortified by Solomon. But the city gave its 
name to the wide and fruitful plain, called in the 
Greek tongue, Esraelon; and the Plain of Esdraelon 
was the battlefield of the ancient world. Armies 
from Egypt or Assyria must pass through this 
plain, and there they often met. Hittite, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Sara- 
cen, and in modern times, Napoleon, all fought on 
this world-battlefield. So the author of the Book of 
Revelation when he spoke of the gathering together 
of the kings of the earth and of the whole world 
to a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon, 
simply meant a gathering at a world-battlefield. 
Everybody has now been sufficiently educated by 
the war to understand that the plains of Belgium is 
the Armageddon of Europe. That little neutralized 
country has been fought over almost as often as 
Esdraelon. The Belgae inhabited one of those his- 
toric parts into which all Gaul was divided, Caesar 
contended with them, B.C. 57, took a long campaign 
to crush them then, and gave them praise of which 
they are proud even now. The Franks conquered 
the original Celts who inhabited Belgium in the 
Fifth Century. Under various names—Lorraine, 
Flanders, Brabant, and the Belgium Netherlands— 
the country has belonged to France, Burgundy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain. William the Silent, the Duke of 
Alva, Marlborough, Eugene, Pichegru, Napoleon—all 
these names come to mind in connection with mod- 
em Belgium. Of course, up to the present war, 
Waterloo was the climax of the great battles of this 
European Armageddon. 


Foolish Question Number 9659 
ENATOR WEST, of Georgia: 


A Marvelous Record 


A WHILE ago we observed that Senator Gallin- 
| ger had never once in his long career been right. 
| Since that writing, the Senator has taken futile steps 
to embroil the country with Japan. 


What of Villa? 


WO military problems remain for the new gov- 
ernment of Mexico: the question of what to do 
with the Federal army, numbering some 30,000, and 
what to do with Villa. It is impossible to rob Villa 
of the glory of his early victories, from the taking 
of Juarez to his last fight at Zacatecas, but whether 
he has become too intoxicated with military ‘suc- 
cess to become obedient to constituted authority is 
still a question. He has good advisers in Silva and 
Angeles; a bad adviser in Raoul Madero. He 
has surrounded himself also with inhuman butchers, 
like Fierro. Undoubtedly he is in a position to 
make large demands upon the new government of 
Mexico. He has under his jurisdiction, which 
reaches from Juarez to Torreon, 30,000 well 
trained soldiers, flushed with an unbroken line of 
victories, idolizing their General. He contends that 
he is waiting to see what measures of reform the 
new government will put into effect. It will be 
difficult to weigh the calamity, both to Mexico and 
the United States, if war should break out now be- 
tween Villa and the government he has helped so 
successfully to put in control. 


Joy Drivers 


N France there are no speed laws, but no man can 
get a license to drive an automobile until he has 
passed a most severe test by the government. He 
takes his car out and under surveillance is made to 
turn sharp curves at the foot of hills where a dummy 
nursemaid gossips with a dummy gendarme and 
dummy children run into the road suddenly. He is 
then expected to use his, judgment in matters of 
speed. He can be arrested for reckless driving at 
the discretion of the police, but unless so accused he 
is not responsible for persons who are injured by his 
ear. In this country, the license is given not to the 
driver but to the machine, and almost any irrespon- 
sible person can drive a car through the most 
crowded streets of our cities. The number of acci- 
dents caused by this stupid arrangement is very 
large and growing rapidly. The Safety First Society 
has issued a set of rules to be observed by all motor- 


ists: 





Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from New | 


York a question as to a matter which was not made clear 
to my mind yesterday in the discussion of the subject by 
him. I desire to inquire whether American owned ships 
flying the American flag are entitled to the protection of 
our Government. 

It is related that when Senator West privately 
inquired of the Vice-President, “Do I understand 
your ruling to mean so and so”, that the Vice-Presi- 
dent retorted with the question, “How on earth can 
I know what you understand?” 

The citizens of Georgia have more interest in the 
adjournment of this Congress than the people of any 
other state, for Senator West’s term of official 
loquacity will then expire. 





1. Be considerate. 
2. Go slow—- 
Passing children. 
Passing vehicles. 
Around corners. 
Approaching crossings. 
Stop— 
At railroad crossings. 
Behind street cars taking on or dis- 
charging passengers. 

If our laws were adequate, it would not be neces- 
sary for private societies to issue warnings. Unless 
something is done to protect the public against in- 
competent and reckless drivers, laws will eventually 
be passed that will be obstructive to all automobile 
owners and drivers, however careful they may be. 





























Who Caused the War? 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


T was over a quarter of a century ago before all the 
facts were known in regard to the causes of the war 
of 1870. The exact division between Germany and 

Austria of the responsibility for the present war may 
not be known for as long a time. The documents that 
passed between them must be published, and certain 
indiscretions must be uttered before we can be sure. 
Fnough is now available, however, to show that Italy 
was justified when she retired from the Triple Alliance 
on the ground that this, on the part of Germany and 
Austria together, was a war of offense. There is no 
doubt that the effort for peace was led by Sir Edward 
Grey, with persistence 
and with skill, up to the 
moment when Germany 
declared war on Bel- 
gium for maintaining 
her neutrality; and 
there is no doubt that 
his efforts were in every 
way seconded by France 
and Italy, and with one 
reservation by Russia. 





The most essential 
facts in the situation 


are these: 

1. Austria is not a 
nation. She is a dynas- 
ty. The House of Haps- 
burg rules over peoples 
who constantly endeav- 
or to separate. The 
foreign policy of that 
house is based on the 
desire to hold its do- 
minions together. Hun- 
gary has been trouble- | 
some lately. The new | 
Slav province of Bosni- 
Herzegovina has_ re- 
qired much repression. 
Servia has grown strong 
and dreamed of leading 
the non-Russian Slavs. 
The Hapsburg dynasty 
needed for its own com- 
fort to reduce Servia. 
There are always plots 
and counterplots on both 
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Sei’s im Frieden, sei’s im Streite — 


Ich steh’ Dir, Bruder, treu zur Seite! J 


3. The state of mind of the German oligarchy cap. 
not yet so confidently be described. Sir Edward Grey 
on July 20th, urged upon the German Ambassador jn 
London the desirability of having the expected Ays. 
trian demands as reasonable as possible. On the 23rd. 
Grey was informed by the Austrian Ambassador tg 
Great Britain that he supposed the Austrian ultimatum 
to Great Britain would contain something in the na. 
ture of a time limit. Grey urged that this point be 


left out of the first demands in order to let Russia coo | 


down, and if necessary, be introduced later. Grey ey. 
pressed the opinion that if as many as four great 


an Powers, Austria, 


France, Russia and Ger. 
many, were engaged in q 

| war, a complete collapse 
| of European credit and 
industry would accom. 
pany or follow the strug. 
gle. Count Mensdorf 
merely endeavored to 

| throw all the respons 
bility on Russian mob- 
ilization. Grey re 
marked that at such a 
time of difficulty it re. 
quired two to keep the 
peace. On the same 
day the British Ambas- 
sador in Rome wrote 
that the Italian goven- 
ment explained the sit- 
uation by Austria’s need 
of a “definite success”. 
On July 24th, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Rus 
sia telegraphed Grey: 
“President of French 
Republic and President 
of the Council cannot 
reach France, on their 
return from Russia, for 
four or five days, and it 
looks as though Austria 
purposely chose this mo- 
ig ein |} ment to present their 
- ultimatum.” On_ the 

same day Sir Edward 
Grey urged on Germany 
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sides. The Austrian 
government knew well 
ahead of the plot to as- 
sassinate King Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903. 
It took a cynical attitude toward the murder until the 
world’s outery led it to express belated horror. When 
Servia completed a tariff union with Bulgaria in 1905 
Austria began a tariff war on Servia. In 1906, in an 
effort to prove a Servian plot against her, Austria re- 
lied on documents that were forged. The murder of 
the heir presumptive a few weeks ago gave Austria 
her next chance, and she took it. 

2. Russia has made it clear before, and she made it 
clear this time, that she would not let a Slav state be 
trampled on. She had to submit the last time Austria 
moved, because the Japanese war was so recent. She 
wished to avoid war this'time. Indeed she would have 
been indefinitely stronger in three years than she is now. 
The correspondence fully shows that she accepted all 
the suggestions of Sir Edward Grey for a settlement 
and offered in Vienna arrangement that did not 
mean destruction of the political independence of Servia 


by Austri 


any 
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One of the war-like postcards with which Vienna was flooded 








jaa that Germany, Italy, 
France and England 


should work together at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna in favor of moderation. The 
next day the Austrian Ambassador stated to Grey that 
the Austrian demands were not an ultimatum, but a 
démarche, and if not complied with the result would be 
not military operations but military preparations. Grey 
at once telegraphed this to St. Petersburg and Pars 
hoping to make the situation less acute. The answer! 
St. Petersburg by the Minister of Foreign Affairs wes 
that a different view came from German quarters. Al® 
that Russia was quite ready to accept the four-powe 
plan. Also that the obligations undertaken by Serv! 
in 1908, which Austria says were not carried out, wet 
given not to Austria but to the Powers. He believes 
Austria aimed at overthrowing the status quo 0 th 
Balkans and establishing her own hegemony there. * 
did not believe Germany wanted war and he though! 
she could be stopped by England. The next day th 
German Secretary of State said to the British Ambs a 
sador that “if the relations between Av 1 and Ru 
sia became threatening (italics throughout are mim 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





CORRESPONDENCE 








No. 6 (1914). 


EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


<- questions. “As for 
Germany she knew 
very well what she 
was about in back- 
ing Austria in this 
matter.” On July 
26th, Grey again 
urged his four Power 
conference. France 
and Italy accepted 
at once. Germany 
through headquar- 
ters at Berlin said it 
was “not  practic- 
able” although, ac- 
cording to the Ger- 
man Ambassador in 
London, she _ ap- 
proved it “in prin- 
ciple’, and Russia 
said the arrange- 
ment was satisfac- 
tory. Grey called 
the attention of 
Austria to the fact 
that the British fleet 
was to have been 
} dispersed that day, 
, but as the situation 
had developed it 
ii could not be dis- 
persed. At the same 





August 1914, 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of His Majesty 


time that he was 
beginning covertly 
to threaten Austria 
and Germany he en- 





The famous White Book, in which Sir Edward Grey proves 


he was quite ready to fall in with your (Grey’s) 
suggestion as to the four Powers working in 
favor of moderation at Vienna and St. Petersburg?” 
If! It was the very urge of war, as everybody knew. 
On the same day the British Ambassador telegraphed 
Sir Edward Grey: “Language of press this morning 
leaves the impression that the surrender of Servia is 
neither expected nor really desired.” It is to be remem- 
bered that the most prominent newspapers are official 
and semi-official organs of the Government. On the 
same day the British representative in Servia tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey: “I think it highly probable 
that the Russian Government has already urged the 
utmost moderation on the Servian Government.” On 
the same day Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to his min- 
ister in St. Petersburg that the “sudden, brusque, and 
peremptory character” of the Austrian démarche made 
it almost inevitable that in a very short time both 
Russia and Austria would have mobilized against each 
other. Presumably Vienna and Berlin knew the inevit- 
ability of this as well as Grey. The German Ambassa- 
Gor on the 25th read Grey a telegram from his foreign 
office saying that Germany had not known of the stiff 
Austrian terms beforehand “but that once she had 
‘aunched that note Austria could not draw back.” On 
pe day Russia urged that Austria’s time limit on 
— e prolonged to give the Powers time to examine 
. Promised data. England backed this request. The 
Cre Ambassador to England on this day went to see 
The te ngage strong approval of his position. 
xt day the German Ambassador to Vienna ex- 

that Ba gene ritish Ambassador to Vienna the belief 
Missia would not go in, as the days of Pan Slav 
“@itation were over and 
Many matters in whic 
“wedish Polish 


a general war would reopen 
‘h Russia was interested 
Ruthene, Roumanian 


such as 


and Persian 


; couraged Russia. To 
'. Austria 


and Ger- 
many he empha- 


that Germany forced the war sized the fact that 


England might be 
drawn in. To Russia and France he emphasized the 
equally true fact that it would all depend on develop- 
ments. 

The Russian Ambassador at Vienna urged that the 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg be given full 
power to continue discussion with the Russian Min- 
ister. Baron Macchio, the Austrian Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, said he would submit this sugges- 
tion to the Secretary. The next day the Secretary 
himself gave Austria’s position to the British Ambas- 
sador. “His Excellency declared that Austria-Hun- 
gary cannot delay warlike proceedings against Servia, 
and would have to decline any suggestion of negotia- 
tions on basis of Servia’s reply. Prestige of Dual Mon- 
archy was engaged, and nothing could now prevent con- 
flict.” 


N the same day the German Imperial Chancellor 
sent word to Grey that he agreed with Austria that 
Austria’s quarrel with Servia was a purely Austrian 
concern with which Russia had nothing to do. The 
next day the Chancellor stated that he had just told 
Austria he agreed with her position about Servia’s note. 
The next day the British Ambassador in Berlin tele- 
graphed Grey that Germany was complaining of 
France’s recalling officers on leave, while Germany was 
doing the same thing herself but denying it. Partial 
Russian mobilization was announced this day, as Aus- 
tria had definitely declined direct conversations with 
Russia. Russia’s foreign minister urged revival of 
Grey’s four-power plan. He was asked if she would 
aecept an idea that had been suggested by Italy, that 
Servia might be willing to back down still further to 
the Powers than she had to Austria, and he 
to this He did not care what 
four-power plan took The British 


consented 
form the 


\) ibass idor in 


also snid he 
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set sail. How we hated to leave that 
boy, with his handful of men, surround- 
ed by glowering Mohammedans! “Good- 
bye”, he waved from the shore, “See 
you next week in Jolo.” 

From Maibun we went to Siasi and 
farther South. The islands are like 
stepping stones from Mindanao to Bor- 
neo. When we returned to Jolo, we 
hardly dared ask for young Dodd, but 
in he came with his arm bandaged. If 
the Sulu’s kris had been an inch or two 
longer, he would have lost the arm al- 
together. Then he could have come 
home to look for work. 

And Lieutenant Smith, the fine South- 
ern lad we met in Bontoc where the 


A 


N egg is yellow, cakes made with 
eggs are yellow; therefore, a yel- 
low cake is made of eggs. This is 

specious reasoning indulged in by the 
promiscuous consumer of pie, cake and 
custard. There is on the market today 
many a package of colored starch mas- 
cuerading as egg powder or egg saver, 
and many are the deceived. Dr. Carl 
Alsberg, Chief Chemist of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, writes the following letter 
in reply to a query cyncerning such 
fakes: 

Misuse of the term “egg powder”. 

Dear Sir: Receipt is ac knowledged of 
your letter of March 3, 1914, in which you 
request certain information concerning 
the application of the Food and Drugs 
Act to an egg powder composed of the 
following ingredients: Sodium bicarbon- 
ate, tartaric acid, cream of tartar, ground 
rice. 

Referring to your inquiry as to whether 
or not a product prepared by the above 
formula may be guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, you are informed 
that a guaranty is in no sense a guaranty 
by the Government, and the appearance 
of a guaranty legend upon the food does 
not in any way indicate that the Govern- 
ment has approved of the character of 
the product. 

Concerning the labeling of the above 
as an egg powder, you are informed that 
the label “egg powder” should not appear 
upon a product which contains no eggs. 
Furthermore, a product which is labeled 
to indicate that it will take the place of 
eggs should possess the properties of eggs, 
both in respect to food value and baking 
qualities. 

The above product does not possess 
these qualities and would not be properly 
labeled as an egg powder or an egg sub- 
stitute. It is, in fact, a baking powder 
and should be so labeled. 


Pure Food Shows in the West 


O educate the people of the com- 

munity along lines of better living 

has always been, and always will be, 

a commendable task. Rightly con- 

ducted, pure food shows are important 
factors for producing this result. 

The retail merchants of Columbia, 
Missouri, were so impressed with the 
educational value of the Pure Food 
Show and Household Arts Exhibit held 
there on July 9th, 10th and 11th, that 
reservations have already been made for 
the 1915 exhibit. The members of the 
State Board of Agriculture, under whose 
auspices the show was given, are plan- 


dog-eating Igorots live! We sat on 
the’ Constabulary veranda that evening, 
while the savages danced to the weird 
note of the tom-tom below in the 
village. Smith, who is a mere boy, 
spoke casually of the time he was 
wounded in the leg up in the Apayao 
country by sharp bamboo barbs which 
lined the trail. But he kept right on, 
barbs or no barbs, the savages who had 
placed the devilish entanglement hiding 
in the brush. If blood poisoning had 
set in, he would have lost his leg and 
could have been carried home to look 
for work. 

These are just a few cases. Forty 
one officers and two hundred and twen- 


ty nine enlisted men ofthe Philippine 
Constabulary have been woundéd +in 
action. Many who have toiled through 
years fraught with danger to health and 
life have miraculously lived on. 


“How have you done it?” I asked 


Major Gilheuser who has worked so 
long among the Lanao Moros. “How 
have you stayed out here, away from 
everything, and kept optimistic?” 

“Well, a man must have the spirit of 
it, I suppose’’, he answered with a smile, 
“a little of the missionary spirit. It 
hasn’t been a sacrifice. It’s real life.” 

And if the “real life” is ruined by 
heroic sacrifice, there is still the chance 
to “go home and look for work”. 


Libel on Eggs 


By L. B. ALLYN 


ning to extend the work over the whole 
state. 

Only two of the local grocers had 
booths, although there were about half 
of the thirty five in the town who would, 
under the rating of the Missouri Pure 
Food Commissioner, and the “white 
list” of the Woman’s Civic League, 
have been entitled to exhibit. 

National exhibitors were: The Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Armour & Co., Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., The Price Bak- 
ing Powder Co., Proctor and Gamble, 
Chase and Sanburn, and the American 
Association of Manufacturers of Pro- 
ducts from Corn. The General Electric 
Company had an exhibit of electric 
cooking devices through their local 
dealer. Another hardware store fitted 
up a model kitchen in which Miss Bab 
Bell, a lecturer for the Board of Agri- 
culture, demonstrated the operation of 
fireless cookers, and home canning by 
the use of small pressure cookers and 
similar devices. 

The products of a local slaughter 
house were shown, particularly their 
special “country cured” hams. This 
firm, Hetzler Bros., were recently said 
to operate the most cleanly abattoir in 
the state. This statement was made 
after an inspection by the state veter- 
inary inspector. 


27X $5=? 


A BOUT the most pathetic part of 

this medicine and “cure” fakery is 
the trust of the victim. Be he ever 
so frail, he still grasps at straws and 
tries to pull himself from sloughs of ill 
health by ropes of sand. 

According to the American Medical 
Association, Nature’s Creation is a mix- 
ture of potassium iodid and dilute alco- 
hol. It is alleged that this nostrum sell- 
ing for $5.00 per bottle costs but two 
cents to make. 

Herewith is reproduced a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. F. W. Luening, Deputy 
Commissioner of Hea!th of the City of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

The patient in question has died. We 
found him in a serious condition and in 
an advanced stage of tuberculosis. Tuber- 
culosis nurses were told by him that he 
had used “Nature’s Creation” for sorne 


time, and that he was rapidly improving 
under it. It took them weeks to show 


him that he was not improving. In fact, 
he consumed 27 bottles of the “dope” be- 
fore he was convinced; the bottles were 
sold him at $5.00 each. The nurse then 
succeeded in convincing him of the value- 
lessness of the so-called “medicine”. She 
induced him to go to one of the city’s san- 
atoria. He there showed remarkable im- 
provement in his physical condition. 
After a few months of treatment he be- 
came restive and anxious to return to his 
home. He was finally permitted to do 
so, soon relapsed into his former condi- 
tion, and died two or three weeks after 
leaving the institution. It should be un- 
derstood that the Milwaukee Health De- 
partment at no time believed that this 
man could be cured of osis. -His 
case, as already explained, was a well ad- 
vanced one—in fact, a seemingly hopeless 
one from the time our attention was called 
to it. We did believe, however, that his 
life might be indefinitely prolonged under 
sanatorium treatment. We have no 
means of knowing how much “Nature’s 
Creation” may have done towards hasten- 
ing his death. We do know that the use 
of 27 bottles of the “medicine” brought 
about not the slightest improvement. 


Poisoned Salts 


N many a farming country an import- 
ant factor in the annual spring clean- 
up was either sulphur, cream of tartar, 
and molasses, or “salts and senny”, with 
various more or less effective modifica- 
tions. The practice of taking Epsom 
Salts (sulphate of magnesia) is not un- 
attended by danger, as shown by the 
following from a recent issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the California State 
Board of Health: 


A package labeled “Epsom Salts” was 
sent to the office with a letter from Mr. 
Edward Weit, of Wasco, Kern County, 
stating that the package had been pur- 
chased in a drug store of Wasco, and that 
after taking a dose of the contents the 
purchaser had been taken seriously ill. An 
examination was made at the State Food 
Laboratory and the presence of zinc sul- 
fate was ascertained. Inspector Gourley 
was sent to Wasco to investigate and 
official samples were taken, but proved to 
be all right. However, another package 
labeled: “Epsom Salts” was sent to the 
Laboratory for examination by Mr. Scan- 
lon of Wasco, and it too. proved to be 
largely zinc sulfate. In view of these 
facts, Professor Jaffa deemed it advisable 
that the Health Officer of Kern County 
be informed that purchasers of “Epsom 
Salts” at the Wasco Drug Store, prior 
to May 20th, the date of the official in- 
spection when everything was found in 
order, be warned that the packages pur- 
chased probably contained zinc sulfate. 
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What They Think of Us 


Sam Wingfield, Lynchburg, Va. 
With No Mauice AroreTHouGH?T. 


Congratulations, Mr. Hapgood. 
| always knew that you could 
Run a weekly that’s the best of all 
the land. 
You have hit it right, old fellow. 
Make it yellow, make it mellow; 
For I'll back you ’gainst the field to 
beat the band. 


Jno. J. Sourwine, Escanaba, Mich. 

| want. to congratulate you on your 
editorial, and Mr. Lowry’s article on 
“Wilson’s Right Hand Man” in your 
issue of June 6th, and also to say to you 
that I have framed them both and they 
hang on the wall of an American home 
beside the portrait of William Jennings 
Bryan. 


America, New York City 

Harper’s WEEKLY for July 18th pub- 
lishes a most interesting article on “The 
Anti-Papal Panic” by the Reverend 
Washington Gladden, a _ distinguished 
Congregationalist minister of Columbus. 


Monroe (La.) Star 

Rev. Washington Gladden, a Congre- 
gational minister, has written in 
Harrer’s WEEKLY a timely article that 
is a call for peace among Catholics and 
Protestants, in which he shows with 
much clearness the folly of the anti- 
Catholic bigotry that is now spreading 
over America, and which is making it- 
self manifest in practically every State 
of the Union. 


Claude Hildreth, Muskegon, Mich. 

You are in sympathy with the peo- 
ple, and I want to express my sincere 
appreciation for your support of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his administration. 
He has supreme courage, and his heart 
beats in sympathy for the people. 


Chicago (Ill.) Post 

Our good friend Norman Hapgood 
seems to have lost something of his fine 
perspicacity since he came under the 
glamour of President Wilson. In the 
current issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, he 
professes to discover contradiction in the 
utterances of Administration critics. 


New York (City) Review of Reviews 
Harper’s WEEKLY, standing unequiv- 

ocally by the Administration at Wash- 

ington, scents a true democracy behind 


it all, 
About 


Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer 

Mr. Norman 
Progressive leaders—and particularly to 
Colonel Roosevelt—to support the Wil- 
administration, and not to show 
alacrity in seeking pitfalls therefor, is 
somewhat illogical, ill-advised = and 
boomerangical. 


Hapgood's appeal to 


son 


J. Bunny, Chieago, Ill. 

In view of the bill being now rushed 
through Congress on 
“American Registry of Ships”, the ar- 
ticle of the Honorable William Kent was 
a “hum dinger”. 


’ 


San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin 

Newspaper readers who are interested 
in Hearst methods and especially in 
those used to hurt the present Admin- 
istration and work up a war scare, will 
find something to interest them in an 
article in Harper’s Weexkty for July 
25th. 


Reverend Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Bran- 
den, Vermont 
Harper’s WEEKLY under your editor- 
ship is a unique delight — especially 
politically. 


L. M. Hunt, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
One criticism,—there seems an ego- 
tistical twang throughout. 


A. A. Freseman, Geysed, Mont. 

I like your editorials as well as Mr. 
Harvey’s, but the balance of the maga- 
zine does not appeal to me as much, 
though it may be doing a greater work. 


E. Clemens, Seattle, Wash. 

I do not like your paper in any way, 
shape or form. 
with the old HarPer’s WEEKLY. 


P. M. Church, Saginaw, Mich. 

Kindly give Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
the editor, my compliments and assure 
him I am entirely satisfied with his pro- 
duction and management of the old 
Harper’s WEEKLY which has come to 
my own and my father’s family ever 
since the 50’s of 1800; also please say 
to Mr. Hapgood I missed him when he 
left his former editorial position and 
was much pleased when he again an- 
nounced his intention to issue his ad- 
vice, wit and philosophy through 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 


Frank P. Dougherty, Athens, Ala. 
It is a fine paper and all O. K. 


Harps 


Now listen, folks. We’re reading with the keenest enjoyment your ideas 


for a POSTER STAMP for Harper’s WEEKLY. 


But we’ve been hearing 


grumblings of war from the corner where the POSTER STAMP EDITOR 
has fortified himself. “Too much ‘harp’” is what we gather to be the bur- 
den of his complaint. Just the other day, when he went out for a bite of 
lunch, we all sneaked over to his desk for more light. “A picture of two 
seraphs playing harps”; “two cupids, with harps, and the words Harrrr’s 
WEEKLY”, etc., etc. Now we don’t want to offer the slightest suggestion as 


to what form your ideas should take. 


that in announcing the POSTER STAMP contest, we said that we were after | 
the idea that best expressed the CHARACTER OF Harperr’s WEEKLY; and, 
just between ourselves, we don’t believe the harp idea is destined to be a 
prize winner. 


But we'll go so far as to remind you 


the subject of | 


Not to be thought of | 
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There In 
Is Every 
Beauty 


However beautiful you may be, you 
cannot afford to neglect your skin. 
However plain you may be, you 
should not miss the possibilities for 
beauty and skin health in the regu- 
lar use of 


Ingrams 
Milkweed 


Cream 
50c and $1.00 


| Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


The foundation of beauty is a fine 
complexion—that means a_ healthy 
skin. Milkweed Cream has peculiar 
properties which make for skin 
health. Its use overcomes sallow, 
colorless complexions, as well as 
undue redness, sunburn and freckles. 





| Read this letter from Sarah Bern- 
hardt—today a marvelous example 
of youth and beauty preserved. 


‘New York, May 22, 1896. 
Messrs. FrepvericK F. IncRam Co., 
Dear Sirs: 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is of a 
most delicious perfume, marvelously 
good for the skin and complexion; 
removes all spots from the face. 

It is a great pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satisfaction. I 
take with me 
quantity. 

Yours sincerely, 
SaraH BERNHARDT.” 


to France a large 


Send us 2c postage to cover the cost 
of mailing and receive free a sample 
of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


| Frederick F. Ingram Company 


Established 1885 
91 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram's 


veol, a, 


OWVETQUTE 


FACE POWDER 


| Windsor, Ont. 


is Powder Perfection for the Com- 
plexion. Four shades: pink, white, 
flesh and brunette. Price 50c at drug 
store or by mail, postpaid. 




















Unsound Real Estate Bonds 


T was a most unintelligent and short 
sighted thing for the original own- 
ers of Manhattan Island to sell their 

land to the Dutch for $18, or whatever 
the mythical sum may have been. Even 
the traditional cruel hearted red man 
should have relented and made it at 
least $18,000,000. As it was and is, 
more hard earned dollars have been lost 
by confiding investors in New York City 
real estate because of the lure of three 
centuries of appreciation in land values 
than the Indians would have been able 
to count. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to explain why the metropolis is so over- 
built, why there has been such a mad 
rush to put up buildings with miles of 
vacant offices. There are many reasons, 
two of the chief ones being the hope 
which springs eternal in the human 





Co-Operative Schools Agency 
Room 500, 41 Park Row, New York 


Financed by best schools. All classes. Hence effi- 
aient. Call or write. Information, consultation, cat- 
clogues free. Afterwards select intelligently. 


Think of the girl who 


takes your dictation! 


That little head of hers is teem- 
ing with hundreds of curlicues— 
word signs that she is constantly 
struggling to retain ready for in- 
stant use. 


Think! The meaning changes 
with the slightest twist of the 
“hook,” the size of a loop, the 
depth of shading, the position on, 
above or below the line. 





You can relieve her of this— 
the hardest part of letter writing ; 
this—the most wasteful part of 
correspondence—simply by  in- 
stalling 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


REGISTERSO 

The Dictaphone in your office 
will mean better letters, letters 
more easily written—and at con- 
siderably less cost. 

Reach for your telephone and 
arrange for a demonstration on 
your own work. If you do not find 
that name in the book, write to 


The Dictaphone 


(Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
(Sole Distributors) 
Suite 1807, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 





Stores in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere 
—“Your Day’s Work”’—a book 
we should like to send you [ix 





Official dictating machine of (i 
the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition 
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By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


breast, based on the $18 wampum story, 
that land values will continue to increase 
for centuries to come, and the presence 
in New York of hundreds of rich lenders 
ready to oblige almost any speculator by 
furnishing him with the money, in the 
shape of a first mortgage, to take a 
flier with a new office building. 

The purpose of this article is to state 
as bluntly but fairly as possible the 
dangers that lurk in many so-called 
“real estate bonds” issued in and around 
the metropolis. Other cities have had 
disasters of the same nature, but New 
York is sufficiently typical. 

Nothing as a rule so appeals to an 
investor as security based upon mother 
earth. Most persons have an innate 
feeling that land cannot get away, or 
be gotten away, the latter feeling being 
for all practical purposes a mistake. 
The land cannot get away, but dishonest 
or unwise men are able to effectively 
steal or destroy one’s ownership in it. 
When the land happens to be in or near 
New York City, investors take to any 
old piece of paper supposed to repre- 
sent land as flies take to poisoned 
sugar. This may not be dignified lan- 
guage, but the sale of “real estate bonds” 
in New York has become such a scandal 
that the time has come for people to 
tell the truth about it. 

To get down to the point quickly, it 
may be said that a large number of 
companies have been selling great quan- 
tities of so-called bonds, “based”, as 
they say, upon New York real estate. 
These companies, for the most part, 
have not made it clear that such bonds 
were issued either against income-pro- 
ducing but already heavily encumbered 
property, or against undeveloped or 
partially developed suburban property, 
which is usually more or less specula- 
tive. These bonds are mere debentures, 
or promises to pay, not secured in any 
sense by mortgage, but with large mort- 
gages a prior charge ahead of them. 

There are two important facts, and 
of course others, to know about a piece 
of real estate, two vital and essential 
facts: One is how heavily it is mort- 
gaged, the other being, what the assessed 
valuation is. Many millions of dollars 
of so-called “bonds” have been sold by 
New York real estate companies with- 
out making to the purchasers any state- 
ment as to the extent to which each 
piece of property was mortgaged or at 
what figure the assessed valuation 
stood. 

It is true that in practically every 
case a statement shows the total mort- 
gages against the properties, and any 
investor with an analytical frame of 
mind could quickly see that his owner- 
ship was a long, long way from the 
ground. But the average investor does 
not analyze, and besides, any tendency 
on his part to do so is offset by alluring 
literature showing pictures of buildings 
owned, or such phrases as “backed by 
(or based upon) the actual ownership 
of high class property”. Of course such 
a statement means nothing when there 
are heavy encumbrances ahead, but the 
ordinary investor does not stop to mull 


over that fact. 

Already there have been numerous 
scandalous disasters in this field. The 
New York Central Realty Co., which 
fooled many intelligent persons, is said 
to have sold $500,000 bonds, behind 
which there was only $1,000 of value. 
The president of this company after a 
long trial was recently sentenced to jail. 
Then there was the Columbia Real Es- 
tate Co. with allied concerns. It is said 
the bondholders of this company will 
lose 95 per cent. Not to mention the In- 
terborough Realty, another bad failure, 
or still another company now being 
sued by the Attorney-General of New 
York which had the audacity to put 
the words “United States of America” 
in large letters on its bonds, and also in 
still larger letters, “Savings Bond”, 
there have been the recent and unhappy 
cases of the New York Real Estate Se- 
curity Co. and the Monaton Realty In- 
vesting Corporation, 

The New York Real Estate Security 
Co. had a shoe string title to valuable 
property and it sold debenture bonds 
which it asserted were secured by mort- 
gage. But the company took much 
pains not to advertise the fact that 
first and second mortgages came ahead 
of the bonds which were sold to invest- 
ors. But perhaps the ugliest case of all 
has been that of the Monaton, officers 
of which have been indicted for using 
the mails to defraud. It appears that 
money was being taken in from invest- 
ors after the company’s properties were 
being foreclosed upon by owners of the 
first, second and third mortgages, and 
also were in arrears for taxes. Clergy- 
men were used to sell the company’s 
rotten bonds to confiding parishioners, 
and ownership of $1,890,858 property 
was claimed shortly before a receiver 
was appointed, who could not find 
enough money in the treasury to hire 
an accountant to go over the books. 


ee ANYONE who is thinking of buying 

a real estate debenture should re- 
member”, to quote from The Principles 
of Bond Investment, the standard ref- 
erence book on that subject, “that the 
bondholders, who may have loaned the 
company millions, perhaps several times 
its capital, have no voice in the com- 
pany’s management, and that there is 
nothing but the good faith of the com- 
pany to restrict within reasonable 
bounds the amount of either these prior 
mortgages or the bonds themselves. 
The bonds are probably an unlimited 
issue. Since they are not mortgage se- 
curities, and could not be enforced by 
foreclosure against specific property, 
their security is dependent upon the 
general health of the company. Having 
no voting power, they compare unfavor- 
ably . . . with preferred stock.” 

The vital defect with such “invest- 
ments” is that the investor hands his 
money over to other people to trade 
with without receiving any security ex- 
cept their good faith and ability, and 
worse yet, without any substantial con- 
tribution of capital on their part. It is 
all very well to have no voting power 
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or voice in management when one has 2 
mortgage, or other tangible security. 
Also, there is no reason why individuals 
should not speculate in real estate equi- 
ties or suburban developments; but to 
limit their profits to 6 per cent, to give 
them the risk of stocks without the vot- 
ing power, control and possibility of 
very large profits, and finally to per- 
suade them they are “bondholders”, is 
adding several kinds of insult to injury. 

Even the most ignorant investor 
ought to know that no loan is entitled 
to the name, no piece of paper deserves 
to be called a bond, unless the man who 
is using the loan to carry on business 
contributes nearly as much _ himself. 
Even real estate companies in New York 
City that have enjoyed a good general 
reputation for honesty and ability, have 
sold six or seven times as many bonds 
as they have stock. 


OREOVER, the methods employed 
by several companies to sell real 
estate debentures have been enough to 
discredit them. One company, now un- 
der a cloud, issued a circular patterned 
closely after a savings bank book. An- 
other concern emphasizes the pension 
idea in its literature, and nearly all the 
companies have employed the instal- 
ment idea and have described their 
promises to pay as accumulative, or 
profit sharing, or participating certifi- 
cates. One concern even went so far 
as to imitate an insurance policy. 

Indeed it is a serious question whether 
these companies have not been engag- 
ing in a banking business. There has 
been much confused litigation on the 
subject. If the real estate companies 
could only be placed under the “Invest- 
ment company” section of the banking 
law, the State Banking Department 
would drive out abuses in a jiffy. Thus 
far the plea of the companies that it 
would be an invidious distinction to 
regulate them and not all other con- 
cerns offering stocks for sale, has been 
successful. 

Mr. Gustav Lange, Jr., a lawyer who 
has given the subject close attention, 
recently argued before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banks that all literature of 
real estate companies should be passed 
upon by the Banking Department, that 
the mortgages and assessed valuation of 
all properties owned should be publicly 
filed, and that overhead expenses should 
be regulated as in the case of savings 
and loan societies. These associations 
(formerly known as building and loan) 
are operated for the benefit of members 
and are owned and controlled by the 
persons contributing the funds invested; 
in other words, they are codperative, 
and yet they are regulated by the state. 
Real estate companies do a business in 
large measure similar to that of banks, 
investment companies, and savings and 
loan associations, as regards their rela- 
tions to bondholders, and yet, despite 
their private management, have thus far 
escaped regulation. But the new bank- 
ing law contains a little joker which 
permits the Superintendent of Banks to 
hold public investigation and subpoena 
Witnesses. It may be said that Mr. 
Eugene Lamb Richards, Jr., the new 
Superintendent, is a most energetic 
person, and that just as much is often 
accomplished by official publicity and 


' exposure as by official regulation. 





Washington Side-Plays 


By FRED 


T the age of twenty, Representa- 
tive Donahoe, of Pennsylvania, 
was teaching school over in Ire- 

land with never a thought of ever com- 
ing to the United States, or of being a 
Congressman. One day an old man got 
to telling him about how well his son 
was doing in America. 

“Yes, he’s making a lot of money and 
doing fine”, the old man said. “I know 
several other young men who went to 
Philadelphia from here and are doing 
well.” 

“1 don’t wish your son or any of the 
rest of them any bad luck”, remarked 
Donohoe at that point, “but somebody 
over there is going to do not quite so 
well presently, or else I’ll do still better. 
At any rate there'll have to be a shift 
to make room for me, because I’m going 
over there.” 

The next day he resigned his job as 
school-teacher, came over here and “did 
well”. Besides being a Congressman, he 
is secretary and treasurer of a big man- 


C. KELLY 


ufacturing concern, director in a bank 
or two, and a prosperous citizen. 


DANIEL A. DRISCOLL, of Buffalo, 

the only undertaker in Congress, is 
a shining example of the fact, now com- 
ing to be generally conceded, that one 
never can tell. None of Driscoll’s teach- 
ers ever predicted that his voice would 
some day resound through the halls of 
Congress. He had little time for study. 
But here is Driscoll in Congress, and 
those of his schoolmates who stood at 
the head of the class are not here at all. 


PITTSBURG man was up before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a rebate case. He had gone to 
a lot of trouble to ship over a certain 
railroad, and one shipment, two carloads 
of pig-iron, was sent in such a round- 
about way as to demand explanation. 
“Well”, parried the shipper, on the 
witness stand, “you know the road has 
a very picturesque route.” 
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Why Take the Risk 


of your beer becoming impure? 


You are not asked to take a similar 
risk with other kinds of food. 


And yet, every time you buy beer in 
alight bottle you must assume the bur- 
den of keeping it away from light to 


avoid that skunky taste. 


Get Schlitz Brown Bottle, and you get 
beer that is kept pure from the brew- 


ery to your glass. 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 


he 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 





Order a Case 


MB ff 
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An Ideal War Correspondent 


There has been some sad events hap- 
pened around here of late, but do not 
know the particulars so will not try to 
write about them. 

—Falk Cor. Emmet (Idaho) 


Examiner. 


Help Wanted to do Nothing 


Your correspondent will need some 
help next week as he is about sewed 
under for lack of news. 

—Louisbury Cor. The Bellingham 
(Minn.) Times. 


Where John Stuck 
Himself 


John Doe climbed on 
the roof of his house last’ 
week looking for a leak 
and fell, sticking himself ‘ 
on the back porch. 

—The Rector (Ark.) 

Newsboy. 





Nature’s Lesson to 
Town Loafers 


While you town loafers 
are complaining of the 
hot weather, thousands 
of fields are being cov- 
ered with carpets of 
green cotton plants, or- 
namented with millions 
of white and red _ blos- 
soms. 

—The Bladen (N. C.) 

Journal. 


A Large Square 
Girl 


One girl, Louise Haag, 
about 25 feet square near 
the center, went down with the floor. 

—The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. 


The Thrill That Counts 


One may now ride in a hydroaero- 
plane for $10. Having the ten spot is 
thrilling enough for us. 

—Dothan (Ala.) News. 


The Noted Singer 


Sarah Bernhardt the noted singer, 
will arrive in New York October 10 for 
another “farewell” tour of America. In 
years she was old enough to have been 
expected to retire from the stage a gen- 
eration or so ago, but if she retains her 
vigor and her voice, and at the age of 
70 is still able to carry her audiences to 
the sublimest heights in art and melody, 
what matters her three-score and ten? 
—Russellville (Ark.) Courier Democrat. 
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J udgement Exercised 


“Two autos collided near Sam Taylor’s 
tin shop. No one was seriously hurt 
but a serious accident was narrowly 
averted.” If they were that sort of 
auto’, they certainly exercised a little 
judgment in smashing themselves in 
proximity to a material house. 

—San Sada (Tex.) Star. 


The Devil Gets His Due 


I guess the “devil” put my letter in 
type last week, judging from numbers of 
eryors it contained. (Well, I did. But if 
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—The Buffalo (N. 


you would write United States language 
I might do better—The “Devil.’’) 
—Cor. Mansfield (Mo.) Mirror. 


r 


A young man with one leg wanted 
who has stenographic or clerical ex- 
perience and if possible knowledge of 
photography, for evenings, holidays and 
other spare time; information by letter 
or phone before interview if desired. 
Address M. R. F. 

—Adv. in the Boston Transcript. 


A Lively Church Festival 


They had a festival at the negro 
church up on the hill Saturday night, 
and Mayburn’s wife took shots at him 
with a pistol, but each shot went wide 


’ of the mark and he was untouched. 


—Harrisburg (Ark.) Modern News. 


There ain’t no sich place.” 








NG THE WORLD 


No Place Like Home 


Ellick Hellwanger has returned 
from a stay in the Tickville jail. He 
was dissatisfied there and says Hog- 
wallow is good enough for him. 

—The Hogwallow Kentuckian. 


Not a Real Tramp Probably 


A few mornings ago a tramp was 
given a good breakfast by the wife of 
Dr. Oscar Stuart. The man went to 
the. river and in a secluded spot took 
off his clothes and washed them in the 
stream. He had set out fishing hooks, 
and during the time he 
was washing and drying 
his clothes caught a nice 
string of fish, which he 
carried back to the house 
‘and presented to Mrs. 
Stuart, proving that he 
was grateful for his 
breakfast. 

—Paris (Mo.) Appeal. 


Sartorial Progress 


Mim Carr’s orchestra 
furnished the music. The 
grand march was led by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 
Summer and a_ notable 
feature of it was the in- 
creased number of dress 
suits. 

—Antler (Okla.) 
Times Record. 


Wholesale Graft in 
Zenda 


If there is another 
wo eratt scheme attempted 
like demanding twenty 
per cent of show receipts 
for the stretching of a 
tent on an abandoned street, as was 
done in the Morrow Bros. case Tuesday 
night, certain parties will be shown up. 
The idea of a show being charged a 
$2.50 license privilege and then some 
individual getting a rake-off for a 
“right” that they never had. Such deals 
will not only put Zenda in bad with 
show companies generally, but she will 
be classed in with the New York City 
Rosenthal-Becker scandals and a “probe” 
will be ordered. 

—Zenda (Kans.) Citizen. 


Y.) Express. 


A Careful Editor 


A write-up of a fishing trip reached 
this office last week, but the writer 
failed to enclose even a 5-pound cat. 
Before such articles are published we 
must have absolute proof that some fish 
were caught. 

—Melbourne (Ark.) Times. 
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Making It Clear 


UTHENTIC information reaches us that Mr. 
Hapgood is somewhat peeved over parts of his 
article in our issue of August 22nd, he asseverating 
that as printed the article gave a wholly wrong im- 
pression of his views of the relative responsibilities 
of the Czar and the Kaiser. Putting together frag- 
mentary cablegrams in time of war is not a sinecure, 
especially as Mr. Hapgood writes an abominable 


hand and the cable companies therefore inevitably 


make hash of some of his sentences. One of his 
points dealt with oligarchy and its absurdity, and 
this he illustrated by the power of the Czar, who had 
not, when that part of the article was cabled, shown 
what position he intended to take. The other dealt 
with the existence of oligarchies and war parties, and 
expressed the opinion that even the Kaiser did not 
want war but was drawn into it by his own war 
party, headed by his son. In putting the cable- 
grams, sent on different days, together into an arti- 
cle, these two points got so expressed that a careless 
reader would receive the impression that the Czar 
was less averse to war than the Kaiser. But the 
fact that Mr. Hapgood this week goes into the ques- 
tion of responsibility, probably lessens his ire over 
the possibility of being misunderstood before. 


The War Against War 


F, as we assume, the final outcome of the war is 
to be the defeat of Germany, it is fortunate that 
she, except for the help of a closely related and dom- 
inated empire, is fighting alone. That leaves the 
rest of Europe either in actual battle or in sympa- 
thetic neutrality, fighting one cause, the cause of 
peace, of non-militarism, of non-violation of trea- 
ties. It is to be assumed that in the ultimate vic- 
tory of the allies this fact, that they were fighting 
to put an end to militarism, will be kept in mind, 
and that the object of the settlement must be the 
assurance of peace, of small armies, and of arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Wells argues that this end can be accom- 
plished only by the destruction of Germany, as oth- 
erwise she would again become the pacemaker in the 
race of armaments, and in the argument that de- 
structive force alone is the final arbiter. With Mr. 
Wells’ view we earnestly disagree. All that is needed 
to turn the kindly, industrious, progressive people 
of Germany away from their jingo leaders is a thor- 
ough and expensive defeat, by no means a lasting 
crippling. To cripple Germany would be a blow to 
civilization. Her unspeakable treatment of Belgium 
must be atoned for to that little nation, either in 





provinces or in an enormous indemnity, but it will 
be far better for the future if any penalties exacted 
in behalf of the other allies are extremely mild. 


The German State of Mind 


so the war party, the Kaiser sympathizes 

temperamentally but, unlike them, he has po- 
litical understanding also. This combination of mind 
and temper it is that makes so many people think of 
him as resembling Col. Roosevelt. The war party not 
only filled the nation with the fear of increasing Rus- 
sia’s strength, but they convinced themselves at the 
same time that the money appropriated for armament 
was not spent for it but stuck in the pockets of the 
bureaucracy, and that Russia, therefore, in spite of 
her numbers, would make a bad showing on the field. 
We venture the guess that this error will be the great 
surprise of the war. They believed that Russia thor- 
oughly approved, of course, of the Servian agitation 
against Austria and thought it was a psychological 
moment as far as England was concerned. Those 
military bureaucrats are not politicians. They saw 
England wrestling with what they supposed was al- 
most civil war. It looked as if two sets of Irish, and 
even two sets of English, were about to fly at one 
another’s throats. They did not realize, what almost 
no bureaucrat would realize, that those domestic 
differences would be postponed the moment the die 
was cast. Equally they put little stress on the emo- 
tions of Belgium, or the effect on the civilized world, 
of ruthlessly attacking a small country, when Ger- 
many herself, so late as 1907, had signed a convention 
at the Hague which said: “Belligerents are forbidden 
to move troops or convoys of either munitions of 
war or supplies across the territory of a neutral 
power.” Another article, in the same emphatic con- 
vention said: “The fact of a neutral power resist- 
ing, even by force, attempts to violate its territory 
cannot be regarded as a hostile act.” To the oligar- 
chic military mind such agreements were words in 
comparison with the military advantage of extend- 
ing a line of attack. 


Fear 


N American frontier towns, after the gold craze, 
private pistol murders, of which the crop was 
large, were caused in the main by fear. One man 
shot because if he didn’t the other man might. If 
neither had possessed a pistol, their differences would 
not have been serious. Europe under the great arma- 
ment plan has been in the same state of civilization 
as a mining camp, fifteen or twenty years from 1849. 
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Trade and Peace 


— wars have mainly been waged to se- 

cure “a place in the sun”, which means a sea- 
coast with port cities. Tariff duties on imports, col- 
lected by every great nation except Great Britain, 
have been used in the support of armaments on land, 
on sea and in the air, in order to secure the port 
cities through which imports may come and exports 
go without paying tribute to an intervening nation. 
Even our Civil War might conceivably have never 
been if we had been a free-trade nation. Calhoun 
declared that the tariff of his day was a sufficient 
cause for the secession of the Southern States. The 
revenue of $300,000,000 a year from tariff duties is 
not sufficient to pay half of the appropriations made 
for past wars and present preparation for future 
conflicts. The point is still more clear in the present 
European situation. When Servians assassinated 
an Austrian Prince, Austria had but recently checked 
the aspirations of Servia for its place in the sun on 
the Adriatic sea-coast. Before that, Austria had 
absorbed Bosnia and Herzgovina because they are 
on the coast. Italy, when she refused to come to 
the aid of the Austrian Empire, was still resenting 
Austrian seizure of its coast-line. Belgium and Hol- 
land have long dreaded the proximity of Germany, 
since Germany needs a larger coast line. Russia 
and Japan clashed on the Pacific because Russia 
wanted a port that was not closed in the winter. A 
heavy price for tariffs! If all the nations were to 
adopt free trade, hostility in boundary lines would 
almost disappear. Little Switzerland could enjoy 
the privileges of the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coast-line. An end would be put to the expenses 
arising from preparation for war. Free Trade would 
spell Peace. 


The Cotton States 


_ the West will reap a great advantage 
from the sale of its food stuffs in European 
markets, the cotton growing states of the South 
have been hard hit by the decline in the price of 
raw cotton. About 65 per cent of the cotton pro- 
duced in the United States is exported, mostly to 
Europe; and unless the war period is a short one, 
textile manufacturing there must necessarily de- 
crease, to say nothing of the difficulties of the trans- 
portation of the raw material. No doubt the cotton 
mills will run on double time and will reap a great 
profit through their ability to supply the entire home 
market, to say nothing of their export business. It 
is the cotton farmer who will suffer most, unless the 
Government can devise means of transportation for 
his product and at the same enable the banks to ad- 
vance money on the crop as it is stored in ware- 
houses for future consumption. 


American Prosperity 


_— the butchery in Europe hurts Ameri- 
can business or help it, depends upon our- 
selves. The American mind is grappling promptly 
with such pressing questions as cotton, shipping, 
imports, prices. If it is successful in its thinking 
and in its character, the misfortune of the world will 
help our business more than it will hurt it. It will 
result in stimulating many branches of industry for 
the domestic supply, in which there is no reason why 





the United States should not be able to compete on 
equal terms with any other nation. It will result in 
an adequate merchant marine. It will result in 
America’s learning not only how to get foreign trade 
but how to keep it, which will mean that our busi- 
ness men and our Consular service must equal in 
thoroughness the German standard. - It will mean 
that we rely on our efficiency, our study, our hon- 
esty, not on a new agitation for inflated tariffs, 
tempting us back to our old false methods. With 
these principles fully lived up to, the United States 
should soon feel the first thrills of a vast industrial 
revival. 


Russia 


i all the thinking about future arrangements, 
Russia is the most of a puzzle. The prevailing 
British attitude is that just as France needed to be 
settled with in the past, and Germany needs to be 
settled with now, Russia, in twenty five or fifty 
years, will probably need to be checked by federated 
western Europe. It is intense dread of Russia that 
causes Norway, and even more Sweden, to be divided 
in feeling, their democratic civilization inclining 
them toward the cause of France and England, their 
fear of Russia making many tend toward Germany 
and Austria. They ought to realize that if they 
remain neutral, England and France would not sup- 
port Russia in any demand that would embarrass 
the Scandinavian countries. Finland, indeed, is an- 
other story, but that wrong was perpetrated in the 
past; and no wrong whatever, we believe, is to be 
perpetrated on any nation if the forces of democ- 
racy and peace are victorious in this war. Not im- 
possibly, Russia would take this advanced position 
even without pressure from her allies. The promises 
to Poland and the Jews show the influences already 
at work. Certainly the Russian people would, if 
they could be heard, be most peaceable and pleasant; 
but what, alas, has the spiritual soul of the Russian 
peasant to do with the machinery of his government? 
Even the bureaucracy knows how inevitably time 
works for Russia, and if it is satisfied in the south, 
it will surely be reasonable in the north. If Ger- 
many and Austria win, their demands will be those 
of imperialism, following Charlemagne and Napo- 
leon. If France and England win, and their Russian 
ally is as reasonable as we believe she will be, the 
demands will be those which make for natural boun- 
daries, for smaller countries, for absence of needless 
injury, and for permanent content. 


Reform and War 


ERMANY has, take it altogether, at least as much 
right as any other nation to be looked upon as 

the vanguard of civilization. In science, in history, in 
business, in philosophy, in music, in drama, in fic- 
tion, in criticism, she is eminent. Her people are in- 
dustrious, wholesome, open-minded. The crowd that 
conducted the Austria-German defiance to agree- 
ments, to reason, to arbitration, and to peace, is an 
outgrown system of government, and if Germany in 
the end is thoroughly beaten this time, there will 
probably be either a peaceable or a violent revolu- 
tion. The brightest feature of this calamity is that 
the world is likely to pay now, once for all, the bill 
that grows out of despotic government. The terrific 
armaments helped to keep the despotic ideal alive. 
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It has been impossible to argue rulers into giving 
them up. It is altogether possible that after the 
machinery has been destroyed, and the countries are 
exhausted, and suffering millions call fer effort along 
all the avenues of nourishing industry, it will be so 
evident that all men, women, and children pay too 
much—and the poor pay most—for these brutal 
tests, that the great armies will not be revived, the 
ships will not be built, the people will insist on being 
their own rulers, and more trust will be placed in 
ideas, 


Two Armageddons 


HE word “Armageddon”, comes from two He- 
brew words meaning Mountain of Megiddo. 
Megiddo was an ancient city of Palestine, men- 
tioned in Egyptian history as early as the Fifteenth 
Century B. C., and in Asyrian inscriptions as well. 
In Hebrew history it was taken (probably) by David 
and fortified by Solomon. But the city gave its 
name to the wide and fruitful plain, called in the 
Greek tongue, Esraelon; and the Plain of Esdraelon 
was the battlefield of the ancient world. Armies 
from Egypt or Assyria must pass through this 
plain, and there they often met. Hittite, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Sara- 
cen, and in modern times, Napoleon, all fought on 
this world-battlefield. So the author of the Book of 
Revelation when he spoke of the gathering together 
of the kings of the earth and of the whole world 
to a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon, 
simply meant a gathering at a world-battlefield. 
Everybody has now been sufficiently educated by 
the war to understand that the plains of Belgium is 
the Armageddon of Europe. That little neutralized 
country has been fought over almost as often as 
Esdraelon. The Belgae inhabited one of those his- 
toric parts into which all Gaul was divided, Caesar 
contended with them, B. C. 57, took a long campaign 
to crush them then, and gave them praise of which 
they are proud even now. The Franks conquered 
the original Celts who inhabited Belgium in the 
Fifth Century. Under various names—Lorraine, 
Flanders, Brabant, and the Belgium Netherlands— 
the country has belonged to France, Burgundy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain. William the Silent, the Duke of 
Alva, Marlborough, Eugene, Pichegru, Napoleon—all 
these names come to mind in connection with mod- 
ern Belgium. Of course, up to the present war, 
Waterloo was the climax of the great battles of this 
European Armageddon. 


Foolish Question Number 9659 


ENATOR WEST, of Georgia: 


Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from New 
York a question as to a matter which was not made clear 
to my mind yesterday in the discussion of the subject by 
him. I desire to inquire whether American owned ships 
flying the American flag are entitled to the protection of 
our Government. 

It is related that when Senator West privately 
inquired of the Vice-President, “Do I understand 


. your ruling to mean so and so”, that the Vice-Presi- 


dent retorted with the question, “How on earth can 
I know what you understand?” 

The citizens of Georgia have more interest in the 
adjournment of this Congress than the people of any 
other state, for Senator West’s term of official 
loquacity will then expire. 













A Marvelous Record 


A WHILE ago we observed that Senator Gallin- 

ger had never once in his long career been right. 
Since that writing, the Senator has taken futile steps 
to embroil the country with Japan. 


What of Villa? 


—_— military problems remain for the new gov- 

ernment of Mexico: the question of what to do 
with the Federal army, numbering some 30,000, and 
what to do with Villa. It is impossible to rob Villa 
of the glory of his early victories, from the taking 
of Juarez to his last fight at Zacatecas, but whether 
he has become too intoxicated with military suc- 
cess to become obedient to constituted authority is 
still a question. He has good advisers in Silva and 
Angeles; a bad adviser in Raoul Madero. He 
has surrounded himself also with inhuman butchers, 
like Fierro. Undoubtedly he is in a position to 
make large demands upon the new government of 
Mexico. He has under his jurisdiction, which 
reaches from Juarez to Torreon, 30,000 well 
trained soldiers, flushed with an unbroken line of 
victories, idolizing their General. He contends that 
he is waiting to see what measures of reform the 
new government will put into effect. It will be 
difficult to weigh the calamity, both to Mexico and 
the United States, if war should break out now be- 
tween Villa and the government he has helped so 
successfully to put in control. 


Joy Drivers 


N France there are no speed laws, but no man can 
get a license to drive an automobile until he has 
passed a most severe test by the government. He 
takes his car out and under surveillance is made to 
turn sharp curves at the foot of hills where a dummy 
nursemaid gossips with a dummy gendarme and 
dummy children run into the road suddenly. He is 
then expected to use his judgment in matters of 
speed. He can be arrested for reckless driving at 
the discretion of the police, but unless so accused he 
is not responsible for persons who are injured by his 
car. In this country, the license is given not to the 
driver but to the machine, and almost any irrespon- 
sible person can drive a car through the most 
crowded streets of our cities. The number of acci- 
dents caused by this stupid arrangement is very 
large and growing rapidly. The Safety First Society 
has issued a set of rules to be observed by all motor- 
ists: 
1. Be considerate. 
2. Go slow—- 
Passing children. 
Passing vehicles. 
Around corners. 
Approaching crossings. 
3. Stop— 
At railroad crossings. 
Behind street cars taking on or dis- 
charging passengers. 

If our laws were adequate, it would not be neces- 
sary for private societies to issue warnings. Unless 
something is done to protect the public against in- 
competent and reckless drivers, laws will eventually 
be passed that will be obstructive to all automobile 
owners and drivers, however careful they may be. 





























T was over a quarter of a century ago before all the 
facts were known in regard to the causes of the war 
of 1870. The exact division between Germany and 

Austria of the responsibility for the present war may 
not be known for as long a time. The documents that 
passed between them must be published, and certain 
indiscretions must be uttered before we can be sure. 
Fnough is now available, however, to show that Italy 
was justified when she retired from the Triple Alliance 
on the ground that this, on the part of Germany and 
Austria together, was a war of offense. There is no 
doubt that the effort for peace was led by Sir Edward 
Grey, with persistence : 

and with skill, up to the 
moment when Germany 
declared war on Bel- 
gium for maintaining 
her neutrality; and 
there is no doubt that 
his efforts were in every 
way seconded by France 
and Italy, and with one 
reservation by Russia. 

The most essential 
facts in the situation 
are these: 

1. Austria is not a 
nation. She is a dynas- 
ty. The House of Haps- 
burg rules over peoples 
who constantly endeav- 
or to separate. The 
foreign policy of that 
house is based on the 
desire to hold its do- 
minions together. Hun- 
gary has been trouble- 
some lately. The new 
Slav province of Bosni- 
Herzegovina has _re- 
qired much repression. 
Servia has grown strong 
and dreamed of leading 
the non-Russian Slavs. 
The Hapsburg dynasty 
needed for its own com- 
fort to reduce Servia. 
There are always plots 
and counterplots on both 
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Who Caused the War? 
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3. The state of mind of the German oligarchy can- 
not yet so confidently be described. Sir Edward Grey 
on July 20th, urged upon the German Ambassador in 
London the desirability of having the expected Aus- 
trian demands as reasonable as possible. On the 23rd, 
Grey was informed by the Austrian Ambassador to 
Great Britain that he supposed the Austrian ultimatum 
to Great Britain would contain something in the na- 
ture of a time limit. Grey urged that this point be 
left out of the first demands in order to let Russia cool 
down, and if necessary, be introduced later. Grey ex- 
pressed the opinion that if as many as four great 
Powers, Austria, 
France, Russia and Ger- 
many, were engaged in a 
war, a complete collapse 
of European credit and 
industry would accom- 
pany or follow the strug- 
gle. Count Mensdorff 
merely endeavored to 
throw all the responsi- 
bility on Russian mob- 
ilization. Grey re- 
marked that at such a 
time of difficulty it re- 
quired two to keep the 
peace. On the same 
day the British Ambas- 
sador in Rome wrote 
that the Italian govern- 
ment explained the sit- 
uation by Austria’s need 
of a “definite success”. 
On July 24th, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Rus- 
sia telegraphed Grey: 
“President of French 
Republic and President 
of the Council cannot 
reach France, on their 
return from Russia, for 
four or five days, and it 
looks as though Austria 
purposely chose this mo- 
ment to present their 
- | ultimatum.” On _ the 
same day Sir Edward 
Grey urged on Germany 

















sides. The Austrian 
government knew well 
ahead of the plot to as- 
sassinate King Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903. 
It took a cynical attitude toward the murder until the 
world’s outcry led it to express belated horror. When 
Servia completed a tariff union with Bulgaria in 1905 
Austria began a tariff war on Servia. In 1906, in an 
effort to prove a Servian plot against her, Austria re- 
lied on documents that were forged. The murder of 
the heir presumptive a few weeks ago gave Austria 
her next chance, and she took it. 

2. Russia has made it clear before, and she made it 
clear this time, that she would not let a Slav state be 
trampled on. She had to submit the last time Austria 
moved, because the Japanese war was so recent. She 
wished to avoid war this time. Indeed she would have 
been indefinitely stronger in three years than she is now. 
The correspondence fully shows that she accepted all 
the suggestions of Sir Edward Grey for a settlement 
and offered in Vienna any arrangement that did not 
mean destruction of the political independence of Servia 
by Austria. 
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One of the war-like postcards with which Vienna was flooded 


that Germany, Italy, 
France and England 
should work together at 
St. Petersburg and Vienna in favor of moderation. The 
next day the Austrian Ambassador stated to Grey that 
the Austrian demands were not an ultimatum, but a 
démarche, and if not complied with the result would be 
not military operations but military preparations. Grey 
at once telegraphed this to St. Petersburg and Paris, 
hoping to make the situation less acute. The answer in 
St. Petersburg by the Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
that a different view came from German quarters. Also 
that Russia was quite ready to accept the four-power 
plan. Also that the obligations undertaken by Servia 
in 1908, which Austria says were not carried out, were 
given not to Austria but to the Powers. He believed 
Austria aimed at overthrowing the status quo in the 
Balkans and establishing her own hegemony there. He 
did not believe Germany wanted war and he thought 
she could be stopped by England. The next day the 
German Secretary of State said to the British Ambas- 
sador that “if the relations between Austria and Rus- 
sia became threatening (italics throughout are mine) 
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questions. “As for 
Germany she knew 
very well what she 
was about in back- 
ing Austria in this 
matter.” On July 
26th, Grey again 
urged his four Power 
; conference. France 
and Italy accepted 
at once. Germany 
through headquar- 
ters at Berlin said it 





CORRESPONDENCE G\, hee althouh, ac- 


cording to the Ger- 
man Ambassador in 
London, she ap- 
proved it “in prin- 
ciple”, and Russia 
said the arrange- 
ment was satisfac- 
' tory. Grey called 
| the attention of 
Austria to the fact 
that the British fleet 
was to have been 
dispersed that day, 
but as the situation 
had developed _ it 
could not be dis- 
persed. At the same 





August 1914, 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of His Majesty. es | 


time that he was 
beginning covertly 
to threaten Austria 
and Germany he en- 





he was quite ready to fall in with your (Grey’s) 
suggestion as to the four Powers working in 
favor of moderation at Vienna and St. Petersburg?” 
If! It was the very urge of war, as everybody knew. 
On the same day the British Ambassador telegraphed 
Sir Edward Grey: “Language of press this morning 
leaves the impression that the surrender of Servia is 
neither expected nor really desired.” It is to be remem- 
bered that the most prominent newspapers are official 
and semi-official organs of the Government. On the 
same day the British representative in Servia tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey: “I think it highly probable 
that the Russian Government has already urged the 
utmost moderation on the Servian Government.” On 
the same day Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to his min- 
ister in St. Petersburg that the “sudden, brusque, and 
peremptory character” of the Austrian démarche made 
it almost inevitable that in a very short time both 
Russia and Austria would have mobilized against each 
other. Presumably Vienna and Berlin knew the inevit- 
ability of this as well as Grey. The German Ambassa- 
dor on the 25th read Grey a telegram from his foreign 
office saying that Germany had not known of the stiff 
Austrian terms beforehand “but that once she had 
launched that note Austria could not draw back.” On 
the same day Russia urged that Austria’s time limit on 
Servia be prolonged to give the Powers time to examine 
the promised data. England backed this request. The 
Italian Ambassador to England on this day went to see 
Grey, and expressed strong approval of his position. 
The next day the German Ambassador to Vienna ex- 
pressed to the British Ambassador to Vienna the belief 
that Russia would not go in, as the days of Pan Slav 
agitation were over and a general war would reopen 
many matters in which Russia was interested, such as 
Swedish, Polish, Ruthene, Roumanian, and Persian 


The famous White Book, in which Sir Edward Grey proves that Germany forced the war 





couraged Russia. To 
Austria and Ger- 
many he empha- 
sized the fact that 
England might be 
drawn in. To Russia and France he emphasized the 
equally true fact that it would all depend on develop- 
ments. 

The Russian Ambassador at Vienna urged that the 
Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg be given full 
power to continue discussion with the Russian Min- 
ister. Baron Macchio, the Austrian Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, said he would submit this sugges- 
tion to the Secretary. The next day the Secretary 
himself gave Austria’s position to the British Ambas- 
sador. “His Excellency declared that Austria-Hun- 
gary cannot delay warlike proceedings against Servia, 
and would have to decline any suggestion of negotia- 
tions on basis of Servia’s reply. Prestige of Dual Mon- 
archy was engaged, and nothing could now prevent con- 
flict.” 


N the same day the German Imperial Chancellor 
sent word to Grey that he agreed with Austria that 
Austria’s quarrel with Servia was a purely Austrian 
concern with which Russia had nothing to do. The 
next day the Chancellor stated that he had just told 
Austria he agreed with her position about Servia’s note. 
The next day the British Ambassador in Berlin tele- 
graphed Grey that Germany was complaining of 
France’s recalling officers on leave, while Germany was 
doing the same thing herself but denying it. Partial 
Russian mobilization was announced this day, as Aus- 
tria had definitely declined direct conversations with 
Russia. Russia’s foreign minister urged revival. of: 
Grey’s four-power plan. He was asked if she would 
accept an idea that had been suggested by Italy, that 
Servia might be willing to back down still further to 
the Powers than she had to Austria, and he consented 
to this. He also said he did not care what form the 
four-power plan took. The British Ambassador in 
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St. Petersburg tele- 
graphed to Grey: 
“T fear that the 
German Ambassa- 
dor will not help to 
smooth matters 
over, if he uses to 
his own government | 
the same language 

as he did to me to- | 
day. He accused | 
the Russian Gov- | 
ernment of endan- 

gering the peace of | 
Europe by their | 
mobilizations, and 
said, when I re- 
ferred to all that had 
been recently done 
by Austria, that he 
could not discuss 
such matters.” On 
this day came the 
Austrian Emperor’s 
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impassioned appeal ———————— 
to his people. 

Meantime Italy 
was telegraphing Berlin urging it to take part in the 
effort for peace. 

On the 29th Grey, talking to the German Ambassa- 
dor, revived his four-power plea. “I urged that the 
German Government should suggest any method by 
which the influence of the four Powers could be used 
to prevent war between Austria and Russia. France 
agreed. Italy agreed. The whole idea of mediation or 
mediating influence was ready to be put into operation 
by any method that Germany could suggest if mine was 
not acceptable. In fact mediation was ready to come 
into operation by any method that Germany thought 
possible if only Germany would ‘press the button’ in 
the interests of peace.” 


THEN on the same day came Germany’s attempt, fully 

familiar to the world, to buy British neutrality, 
promptly refused by Grey. On the 29th the Austrian 
Ambassador informed Grey the war with Servia “must 
proceed. Austria could not continue to be exposed to 
the necessity of mobilizing again and again, as she had 
been obliged to do in recent years.” On the same day 
the British, French, and Russian Ambassadors in Vien- 
na spoke to the German Ambassador there, who ex- 
pressed surprise that Servian affairs should be of such 
interest to Russia! The British Ambassador on the 
30th telegraphed to Grey: “Unfortunately the German 
Ambassador is himself so identified with extreme anti- 
Russian and anti-Servian policy prevalent in Vienna 
that he is unlikely to plead the cause of peace with entire 
sincerity. Although I am not able to verify it, I have 
private information that the German Ambassador 
knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia be- 
fore it was despatched and telegraphed it to the Ger- 
man Emperor. I know from the German Ambassador 
himself that he endorses every line of it.” 

Russia, on the 30th, offered to stop all military prep- 
arations if Austria, recognizing that her conflict with 
Servia had assumed an international character, would 
declare herself ready to eliminate from her ultimatum 
points which violated the principle of Sovereignty of 
Servia. 

The German Secretary of State stated on the 30th 
that he had put Grey’s proposal before Austria and 
had received no reply! 

The telegrams from Rome during these critical days 
indicate that Italy had been led to expect a much more 
conciliatory attitude in Germany. On the 31st Grey 
again urged his four-power plan, with elaboration, in 
Germany, even offering to retire from the entente with 


. A Vienna postcard saying “The Servians must die” 


Russia and France if they did not do their full share, 
and indicating that if the failure was on Germany’s 
part England would be drawn in. 

On the same day the German Chancellor admitted he 
had heard from Vienna, about Grey’s proposal, to the 
effect that the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
would take the wishes of the Emperor in the matter! 

On the 31st Grey asked France and Germany if they 
would respect Belgium neutrality and he urged Belgium 
to uphold it herself. 

On August Ist, Grey sent to Berlin a most significant 
telegram, indicating a sudden change in the views of 
Austria: “The Russian Government has communicated 
tc me the readiness of Austria to discuss with Russia 
and the readiness of Austria to accept a basis of media- 
tion which is not open to the objections raised in regard 
tc the formula which Russia originally suggested. 
Things ought not to be hopeless as long as Austria and 
Russia are ready to converse, and I hope the German 
Government may be able to make use of the Russian 
communications referred to above, in order to avoid 
tension.” 

No document is more important than this one in the 
task of deciding whether Austria or Germany most 
desired the war. It is accompanied by the Russian 
telegram, which declared the readiness of Austria to 
discuss with the Great Powers the substance of the 
ultimatum to Servia.  . 

Another document shows that the Austrian Secretary 
of State had called in the Russian Ambassador and 
urged him to explain in St. Petersburg that the door 
had not been closed on further negotiations. 


HE German Secretary of State, when confronted with 
all these proofs that even Austria was ready to 
make peace, said that Russia had explained that her 
mobilization did not necessarily mean war, as she could 
remain mobilized for months. “This was not the case 
with Germany. She had the speed and Russia had the 
numbers, and the safety of the German Empire for- 
bade that Germany should allow Russia time to bring 
up masses of troops from all of her wide domains.” 

So Germany declared war on Russia, and on France, 
invaded Luxenburg against her. protest, and began the 
bloody assault on Belgium. 

These facts, I think, give the critical points as they 
are known today. Probably nobody outside of the 
German and Austrian governments knows more, or for 
a long time will know more. Everybody has here the 
data for his own guess. Mine is this. The Kiel Canal 
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has just been finished. It about doubles the strength of 
the German navy. Social troubles in Germany are in- 
creasing. Russia’s growing strength is a nightmare. 
Therefore it seemed to the German war party to be the 
psychological moment. It used Austria as a cat’s-paw, 
as it has often done before. It encouraged the insult- 
ing form of the ultimatum, which fitted in with the 
Vienna mood. Austrian statesmen at the last moment 
began to realize what had been done to them as they 
have realized too late before. So they relented at the 
end. The German mind had long been made up. Its 
oligarchy would force the war; it would break any 
treaties and invade any neutrals; it would crush France, 
annex Belgium, beat back Russia, and then settle with 
Great Britain. It possessed a mighty empire of de- 
struction, which might grow less effective, and it would 
use it now: 

Unless to this apparently conclusive proof Germany 
can pin some very much more effective answer than 
any she has yet set forth, the moral effect will count in 
the long run for a great deal. It will not do to talk 
about “absolute knowledge” that France would have 
invaded Belgium if Germany had not; or that there was 
a secret plot between France, England and Belgium, or 
that Russia was planning to crush Germany; or any 
other piece of absolute knowledge, for which no single 
bit of evidence is brought forward. These first battles 
are being decided largely by military efficiency and 
preparedness, although even in the first round the tre- 
mendous importance of moral feeling and international 
ethics was shown by the superb fight put up by Bel- 
gium and the delay it caused Germany, by the sudden 
fusion of British opinion in favor of war when Belgium 
was invaded, and by the neutrality of Italy. If the 
war goes to a second round, if it is fought out to ex- 
haustion, these moral considerations will count far 
more. Every man in France knows that he is fighting 
for a government that desired peace. Every man in 
England knows that Sir Edward Grey struggled des- 


perately to avoid war. Every man in Belgium knows 
that an unspeakable outrage was inflicted on his coun- 
try by a mighty government, ruthless of the conse- 
quences to a smaller power. Men in that mood fight 
long. On the other hand, when the terrible pinch of 
poverty is fully felt in Germany and Austria, will the 
ordinary German and the ordinary Austrian, as the 
knowledge of the causes of the war slowly filters into 
his mind, be prepared for as long a death grapple as 
those countries which can have no possible doubt that 
war was forced upon them, and that they are fighting 
for the principles of mediation and neutrality, against 
a standard of international conduct that the modern 
world condemns? Moreover, the citizens of England, 
France, and Belgium know that if they are successful, 
peace will be established as far as possible on a basis 
of good-will to all nations; whereas if Germany wins, 
the Prussian war party will insist upon terms intended 
to crush the national life of all the countries now in 
arms against her. 

When I was a small boy I possessed a thirty six 
calibre six-shooter. This weapon made a strong im- 
pression on my imagination. I had day-dreams of what 
heroic feats I might perform with it. One day my 
Newfoundland dog developed a skin disease. He was 
en old and valued friend, but the gardener said he 
ought to be shot. I had no reason to suppose the 
gardener knew anything about it. I was afraid, how- 
ever, that if I delayed action, the dog might be killed 
otherwise and I lose the opportunity to try my re- 
volver. I went up stairs, got my revolver, found the 
dog asleep and shot him in the head. The bullet glanced, 
and I shall never forget the look of reproach he gave 
me as he howled and slunk away. The die was cast 
then and I had to finish the job. Scarcely has a month 
passed in all the years since then that I have not re- 
membered this deed with horror. It was not that I 
was cruel. It was that my mind was affected by the 
pistol. 


In Calais Harbour 








HEN, on Sunday at noon, we 
threw a rope to a loafer on the 
outer quay of the smack-basin 

in Calais harbour, the loafer, as soon as 
he had made it fast and assured us that 
we were in a good position and received 
a frane, climbed down the iron rungs of 
the ladder in the wall, so as to be closer 
to us, and said: 

“That is going badly, the war.” 

Prone by nature and training to reject 
all rumours of a startling kind I replied 
that I hoped that ‘that’ would arrange 
itself. 

“Nevertheless”, said he, shrugging his 
shoulders, “the general mobilization has 
begun.” 

This was real news to me. I had had 
none since the early editions of Satur- 
day afternoon, I had waited all Satur- 
day in Dover harbour, which was full 
of men-of-war, for some sort of reason- 
able weather to allow me to move on 
towards Cowes, whither I was bound. 
And it had been a gloomy day in spite 
of the sunshine and in spite of the bright 
crowds and the band on the Esplanade. 
It seemed to me monstrous, then, that 
the glory of Cowes Regatta should be 
even impaired by fears of war. (That 
the Regatta might be wiped entirely off 
the Calendar did not occur to me, be- 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


cause it was unthinkable.) Soldiers and 
sailors had a peculiar air of importance 
and busyness. A group of officers and 
men manoeuvering the immense iron 
booms for closing the Eastern entrance 
to the harbour might have been a hier- 
archy rearranging the swing of the solar 
universe. Another group of officers 
went out of the harbour on a harbour- 
tug and cruised to and fro—and me 
after them in a dinghy—and returned 
with great mystery, and what they were 
doing on a harbour-tug.none could say. 
A royal train came on to the pier and 
debarked mysterious personages. Whom? 
I guessed that the train bore the Em- 
press Dowager of Russia, and I was 
right; but at the time one was more in- 
clined to believe in the despatch of an- 
other special peace envoy. One in- 
stinctively related every phenomenon 
observed to the theory of the chances 
of war. If one saw a soldier with a 
girl one said: “There can’t be any real 
fear of war, or he wouldn’t be gallivant- 
ing with that girl.” And instantly af- 
terwards one said: “War is a certainty 
—he’s taking leave of her.” This ab- 
surd irrationality coloured the whole of 
one’s secret life. A harbour clock strik- 
ing at night had the very ring of des- 
tiny, and as for a tramp steamer sud- 


denly blowing off steam,—its effect on 
the nerves was appalling. So that, al- 
though convinced that there would be 
no general European war, I was deter- 
mined on Saturday at midnight that 
wherever I spent Sunday I would not 
spend it in Dover Harbour. 

In response to the perhaps justifiable 
curiosity of the harbour official on. watch 
as to my destination I stated as we 
passed out on Sunday morning that I 
didn’t know my destination. My hope 
was to reach towards the French coast 
and then beat up towards Dungeness; 
failing that, to make Boulogne; failing 
Boulogne, Calais. My skipper had hesi- 
tations about entering any foreign coun- 
try, but I reassured him. . . 

The sequel was Calais, and in a gale 
of wind! We couldn’t possibly have 
made Boulogne. And then, after the 
risk of being smashed against one of 
the piers on entering, to be told that 
the general mobilisation had begun! 
Moreover the high wind was carrying 
the dust and litter from all the streets 
of Calais and depositing it on my decks. 
And straw hats pursued by men were 
travelling at terrific speeds along the 
quays. I thought: “I may be weather- 
bound here for a week.” Two years 
ago I had been weather-bound at Bou- 
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fogne for a week in the height of sum- 
mer. The fact is, the channel is no 
place for yachting. 

Then the health officers came aboard, 
climbing gingerly down the ladder. One 
was about forty five and the other 
about thirty, and both were serious, re- 
spectable, urbane men. I invited them 
into the saloon to transact business. 
With all their calm they were much 
more exciting than the shore loafer. In 
the space of about a minute they had 
told me that a German paper factory in 
the town had closed down and its man- 
ager fled; that no newspapers whatever 
were to be had in Calais; that the 
French packets were at 


been established, they came to see me 
again, and to assure me that their re- 
ceipt for dues gave me the right to de- 
part whenever: I chose. However, I re- 
lied less on their receipt than on the 
blue ensign of the British Naval Re- 
serve, which I was entitled to fly, and 
which I kept flying all night, monstrous- 
ly contrary to the etiquette of yachts. 
After lunch I went ashore and walked 
about in the wind and the dust. Frag- 
ments of Marseillaise came down on the 
wind. Baggage carts abounded. Also 
motor-cars. I read the proclamations 
on the walls. The mobilization order, 
with its coloured flags, was fairly com- 


train; scarcely a woman could be seen. 

I went thence to the enormous beach 
where the Casino and the cabins 
are, and the distressing monument to 
the victims of the Pluviose. Two op- 
eratic performances were billed for that 
day at the Casino, but I could see no 
sign of them. Nearly all the scores of 
cabins were locked up; all the bathing 
vans were deserted. People wandered 
vaguely along the planks at the top of 
the beach—here and there an elegant, 
too elegant, woman. The high wind 
swept violently across the huge expanse 
of dry sand, carrying sand along in in- 
terminable undulating lines that looked 
like yellow vapour. A 








once to be suppressed ; 
that there was a train 
service only to Paris— 
and that very restrict- 
ed; that all foreign 
money had ceased to 
circulate except Eng- 
lish; that English and 
French torpedo - boats 
had performed evolu- 
tions in company out- 
side the harbour; that 
mines were to be laid; 
that fishing was almost 
stopped; that pilotage 
was stopped; that the 
customs officers had 
gone; that the German 
and Russian armies 
were in contact; and 
that a ship entering 
Calais harbour on the 
previous day had been 
commandeered (‘confis- 
cué’, they said) by the 


Government. 

I said I hoped they 
wouldn’t commandeer 
me. 

The older one re- 
plied: 

“Oh no! You are too 
small. You are use- 
less.” 


Then he most amia- 
bly took half-a-crown 
instead of three francs 
for dues, no doubt in 
order to prove that 
English money still cir- 
culated. 

We began to talk 
about the causes of the war. These 
two excellent and sensible men seemed 
to symbolize the absolute innocence 
of France in the affair. They 
had no desire nor enthusiasm for 
a war. They were whole-hearted in 
their condemnation of German diplo- 
macy (so much so that it would have 
been futile for me to state my views), 
but they were by no means whole- 
hearted in their condemnation of the 
German character. Indeed, they at 
once put a limit to a rather hasty gen- 
eralization of mine framed to soothe 
them. When I said that the British 
fleet would certainly be placed at the 
disposal of France (I was not at all 
certain of it, but one talks at random 
and sentimentally in these international 
conversations), they were obviously re- 
assured; but when I softly predicted 
success for France the elder one only 
said gravely, “I hope you may be right.” 
Nobody could have been less chauvinis- 
tic than these two. 

In the afternoon, friendship having 


——— 


prehensive; it included all liable men 
not already with the colours. There was 
further a patriotic outburst by the 
Mayor of Calais, neatly turned in its 
grandiloquence; and, more disturbing, 
an announcement to foreigners ordering 
them to go instantly and report them- 
selves to the Mayor, and from him to 
obtain permission either to clear out or 
to remain. Personally, I ignored this, 
relying on my blue ensign. Finally 
there was an instruction to horse-owners 
to bring all liable horses to the centre 
of the town on Monday morning. 

Save for a few uncomfortable sub- 
marines, the harbour and basins were 
quiet. I was getting too close to the 
submarines when a sentry politely asked 
me to remove myself. I did so, and 
went to the station. At the station 
there was everything except trains and 
newspapers. The two middle-aged 


-dames at the bookstall told me with 


firmness and pride that newspapers ex- 
isted not for the present in Calais. 
Many soldiers were preparing to en- 





“They told me that English and French torpedo-boats had performed 
evolutions in company outside the harbour ; that mines were to be laid.” 


very curious spectacle! 
A priest came down in 
charge of a school of 
boys. They took off 
their shoes and stock- 
ings, and against each 
shoe the wind immedi- 
ately raised a hillock of 
sand. The priest took 
off his shoes and stock- 
ings and tucked up his 
skirts. As he entered 
the water he carefully 
washed his feet; it was 
@ wise action. 

Then I went into the 
town, dominated by the 
jangle of car bells. 
Calais is a picturesque 
city; it is the southern- 
most outpost of Flem- 
ish. The cafes were not 
full—about half full; 
here and there a waiter 
was serving in military 
niform. The populace 
was interested and tilk- 
ative, but neither gay 
nor gloomy. On the 
faces of only two women 
did I see an expression 
of positive sorrow. The 
cafés chantants were 
functioning. 

Towards nightfall the 
wind and the dust 
dropped. The town 
grew noisier. The Mar- 
seillaise was multiplied 
in the air. My skipper 
and cook went ashore 
and returned with the 
news that in the town they had received 
an ovation as British tars. 

The next morning it rained heavily. 
We crept out to sea at four thirty, with 
vitality at its lowest ebb. Apparently 
no one had noticed us, but at the mouth 
of the harbour two submarines were 
uncomfortably in waiting. “What a fool 
I was to come here!” I thought. We 
exchanged salutes, and I was free. We 
made a magnificent passage to Bright- 
lingsea in exactly ten hours. But we 
had not dropped anchor ten minutes 
before my cook, who belongs to the 
naval reserve, received notice that he 
was ‘wanted’. 

“What pay do you get?” I asked. 

“Well, sir”, he said, “I don’t exactly 
know. We get a guinea a week drill 
money, but we shan’t get so much now 
we're called up.” 

Much as I admired the organisation 
of the state, I was confirmed in my 
ancient conviction that the War Office 
has still something to learn as an em- 
ployer. 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 
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ROTEAN wonder of the age, 
A host in one, he holds 
the stage. 
Doer of all things ’neath the sun; 
Master of all trades—jack of 
none. 
Acclaimed by all the world to be 
The King of Versatility, 
The mightiest scene-monopolizer 
On earth—except, of course, the 
Kaiser. 


SYLVESTER SCHAEFFER 
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HEN a bill has been favorably 
reported by a Senate Commit- 
mittee, it goes upon the Calen- 

dar under. Rule VIII. When a bill un- 
der Rule VIII is not objected to by any 
Senator, it can be taken up and passed. 
Sometimes it is sent to the Calendar 
under Rule IX, which is the burying 
ground for Senate bills, to which those 
unfavorably reported are referred. 
When the Calendar under Rule VIII 
comes regularly before the Senate, any 
bill objected to can be taken up on mo- 
tion by a majority vote and considered 
until it is adopted, or until the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate sets it 
aside. Saturday, August 15th, in the 
absence of any desire to debate the 
Clayton anti-trust bill, was set aside 
for the consideration of bills unobjected 
to by any Senator. There is no occa- 
sion on which the motives of Senators 
are made more clear and their inherent 
prejudices brought out more conspicu- 
ously than when bills under Rule VIII 
are being considered. A few extracts 
from the Record are illuminating on 
this point: 

The Vice President: The Calendar un- 
der Rule VIII will be proceeded with. 


The bill to establish the legislative 
reference bureau of the Library of Con- 
gress was announced as first in order on 
the calendar. 

Mr. Gallinger: Let that go over. 

Mr. Smoot: I ask that it may go to 
the calendar under Rule IX. 

This was not agreed to, however; but 
Smoot’s hostility to any bureaus that 
might develop inconvenient facts about 
any particular measure, was made evi- 
dent. 

The bill making it unlawful for any 
Member of Congress to serve on or so- 
licit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization was announced as 
next in order. 


Mr. Gallinger: Let that go over. 


So Senator Gallinger betrays his ob- 
jection to the solicitation of campaign 
funds by members of Congress, who of 
course have a power of life and death 
over measures which might be favored 
by individuals or organizations profit- 
ing by their passage. 

The resolution limiting expenditures 
for telegrams sent or received by Sena- 
tors was announced as next in order. 


Mr. Smoot: Let that go over. 


A telegram to Utah costs something 
to send. 

Then the Senate proceeded to consid- 
er and pass a bill for the publication 
of Land Office notices, after some dis- 
cussion by Senator Burton and others 
as to discrimination in favor of Demo- 
cratic newspapers for such publications. 
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After various other unimportant bills 
had been objected to, the Senate passed 
a bill providing for special tax upon 
opium and coca leaves, their salts, de- 
rivatives or preparations. Senator Lane, 
himself a physician, made a manful pro- 
test against section 6 of this bill, which 
provides that the act shall not apply 
to the sale or preparations not contain- 
ing more than two grains of opium or 
one-fourth of a grain of morphine, etc., 
in one fluid ounce. This permits the 
sale of soothing syrups, for example, 
which, according to testimony from a 
gentleman of the Treasury Department 
who was anxious to secure the passage 
of this bill, kill more than 10,000 chil- 
dren a year. But the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products was opposed to Senator Lane’s 
contention, and the Senate refused to 
strike out the provision, Senator Mc- 
Cumber arguing that there are tens of 
thousands of people in the United 
States who die every year from the ex- 
cessive use of cigarettes, and “yet I find 
Senators still pulling away at the cigar- 
ette as if it were a perfectly harmless 
thing.” Next came the Radium Bill, 
concerning which the prophecy was 
freely made by those commercially in- 
terested in the defeat of the bill that 
they had friends enough in the Senate 
to hold it up indefinitely. The following 
extract from the Record is another 
proof that they were true prophets: 

Mr. Pomerene: Will not the Senator 
consent to have it taken up? 

Mr. Smoot: Not today, Mr. President. 

In the meantime it is estimated that 
200 people die from cancer in the United 
States every day, some of whose lives 
might be saved. Next came the bill 
to provide for the leasing of coal lands 
in the Territory of Alaska. Here Sen- 
ator Shafroth objected, as the following 
colloquy will show: 


Mr. Walsh: I wish to say further that 
we have passed the Alaskan bill for the 
construction of railways in Alaska. We 
have charged the President of the United 
States with the undertaking of that great 
piece of constructive work. He himself 
said that it would be one of the great 
achievements he hoped of his Adminis- 
tration. The Senator from Colorado must 
recognize that you can not turn a wheel 
in that work until the coal lands of Alas- 
ka are opened up to appropriation. 

The Senator from Colorado does not 
certainly expect that that great work is 
going to be carried on by means of power 
supplied by oil carried from Colorado or 
coal imported from the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Accordingly, sir, all of that 
beneficent work is interrupted and held 
up. 

Now, the people of Alaska are con- 
fronted with this situation: With limit- 
less deposits of coal at their very door, 
they are denied the opportunity to take 
any of that coal. They have been obliged 
to rely to protect them against the rigors 
of their winter climates upon the coal 
from the neighboring Province of British 





Columbia, and they are now in hourly 
dread that for the purposes of war that 
supply will be shut off. The Senator 
stands here opposing the bill upon the 
academic proposition 7 the States have 
certain rights. he Senator knows 
that an objection now wal absolutely de- 
feat this measure for this session. 

Mr. Shafroth: I want to say to the 
Senator that it is all within the power of 
the Interior Department to waive these 
classifications and to permit entries under 
the coal-land laws. The policy which was 
inaugurated six or seven years ago of 
withdrawing those lands and withdrawing 
other lands of the United States was for 
the purpose of forcing a leasing system 
upon the people of the West, and that I 
do not believe is right. 

Mr. Smoot: Regular order! 

The Presiding Officer: The regular or- 
der having been demanded, the Chair 
will ask if the Senator from Colorado in- 
sists upon his objection? 

Mr. Shafroth: I will ask that the bill 
xO over. 


Senator Smoot was also opposed to 
expert assistance on the rural credits 
bill. 

The resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to em- 
ploy expert assistance in drafting a bill 
relating to rural credits was announced 
as next in order. 


Mr. Smoot: Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator from Mississippi if this reso- 
lution was not reported when we were 
considering the currency bill? 

Mr. Williams: No; this is in connec- 
tion with a bill providing for rural credits. 
The committee are taking up the question 
of rural credits, and they want experts to 
help them in that work. 

Mr. Smoot: I ask that the resolution 
go over. 


Next the bills to provide for a mine 
rescue car, and relating to coal and min- 
eral deposits in Indian lands, were 
passed. The amendment to the Consti- 
tution relating to woman suffrage went 
over on objection by Senator Williams. 
A good deal of amusement was created 
by the bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to make certain donations of con- 
demned cannon and cannon balls. 

After a long list of amendments had 
been agreed to, Senator McCumber 
said: 

As there are quite a few hungry Sena- 
tors absent, I object to the passage of the 
bill at this time. I ask that it may go 
over. 

A bill prohibiting the importation of 
convict-made goods went over on ob- 
jection by Senator Williams. A bill was 
passed restoring Major William O. 
Owen, a brother of Senator Owen, to 
the active army list and authorizing his 
appointment as Colonel. The report 
developed the singular fact that he had 
been retired on account of a faulty 
diagnosis, stating that he was suffering 
from aneurism of the aorta. Major 
Owen proved that he is in excellent 
health. 
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Prohibition Enforced 


Jim Allen and Si Watson were con- 
nected with the town water main Sat- 
urday. 

—Iula (Iowa) Press. 


The Editor Takes A Long Trip 


Once a year the time comes when we 
take a vacation and this is the time, so 
we shall not appear in this corner of 
this well-known page for several days— 
just how many days we do not know, 
for we are going away 
from here and a long, 
long way away from 
here. We are going just 
as far as $11.60 will 
carry us. 

—Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette. 


Well! Well! ey iy 
FOR SALE—Medicine ¥# 


route and_ business. A¥AZ Gin 
‘ . NY Ht 
Cause for selling, poor 
health. 

—Adv. in Des Moines 


(lowa) Register. 
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every night regular for the past three 

weeks. Alf is pretty good. 

—Blue Mountain Cor. of The Mag- 
azine (Ark.) Gazette. 


All Played Glad Games 


Fifty-nine members of the High Blue 
Pollyanna Club played the glad game 
with Mr. and Mrs. William Voorhees 
Saturday evening. All the games of the 
young people were glad games. Mr. J. 
W. Mosby and daughter sang a solo 
and so did F. A. Miller. Nobody 
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suffering from a sore eye. 
It is thought that Bill 
was winking at some 
fair damsel and the wink 
lodged. 
—Castle Rock (Col.) 
Record Journal. 


His Wife’s Credulity 


A man in Fredonia, 
Kan., whose wife is ex- 
ceedingly active in church 
work, is quoted as say- 
ing: “I don’t mind Mary going to 
church, having the society, and even 
entertaining the preacher; what makes 
me mad is to have her believe the 
whale swallowed Jonah, the story about 
Daniel in the lion’s den, and Noah, 
and then not believe one word I say.” 

—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


Simply A Chopping Block 


No, Gentle Reader, the editor of the 
Glasgow Times is not running for Con- 
gress. He is simply the chopping-block 
for the whole dern business. 

---Glasgow (Ken.) Times. 


Exciting Times in Arkansas 


Uncle Hugh Ritchie has been giving 
Alfred Tapp lessons in checker playing 
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Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. 


seemed to know that they could sing 
and probably they never would have 
learned that fact if they hadn’t been 
playing the glad game. 

—Belton (Mo.) Herald. 


Bonnetta Goes In for Bonnets 


Miss Bonnetta Kanaga is spending her 
vacation at the live little town of New- 
ville, O. While there she will consider 
the prospects of starting a millinery 
business at that place. 

—Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 


The Pictures Were Good 
Anyhow 


The Wallace shows, a small organiza- 
tion, held forth here Thursday evening 
and entertained the natives with wild 
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animals and movies. The menagerie 
consisted of a monkey, a coon, a don- 
key, a few young wolves, a bear and a 
hoot owl. Their pictures were very 
good. 

—Ethan (S. D.) Enterprise. 


Might Make the Plowing Lively 


Al Rider got his dancing horse home 
from Van Tassell this week, where he 
was trained. The horse dances well, 
and does several other tricks. We hope 
to have several such horses in our 

neighborhood. 
—Lusk (Wyo.) Herald. 


Why Farm Laborers 
Live Long 


We saw a negro hoe- 
ing the other day and he 
hit 7 blows in 5 minutes. 
With labor like that a 
farmer has a fat chance 
to pay off a mortgage or 
have anything left at the 
end of the year. 
—Haynesville (Ala.) 


Citizen 
fc ab A Slim Wedding 
2 e Supper 


A wedding supper fol- 


MwA, lowed the ceremony, 
Nyt fourteen guests being 
: seated at the bridal 


table, which held a large 
basket of pink roses. 
—Cleveland (0.) 
Leader. 


Warmed-over Love 


Spring township has 
fine prospects for a wed- 
ding in the near future, 
judging from the way M. 
F. Owen was talking to 
that young widow last Sunday. Thai’s 
the time, Mack; warmed-over love beats 
none at all. 

—The Lincoln (Ark.) Ledger. 


Elmer Is a Steady Caller 


Mrs. Kilpatrick says she can’t throw 
out her dish water without pouring it 
on Elmer Beason. 

—Hudson Hollow Cor. Bellville 
(Ark.) Progress. 


Raising a Cheese 


The fried chicken, new potatoes, 
sweet peas, other vegetables, strawber- 
ries, cottage cheese and _ practically 
everything served at the dinner was 
raised on the place. 


—The Harley (Idaho) Times. 
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The Man in Mexico City 


10 little is known of the personal side 
of General Venustiano Carranza 
and so mistaken are many of the 

aescriptions of him published in our 
American papers! With all modesty, 
realizing that it is only a personal opin- 
ion, I have set down the impression he 
made on me when with my father I 
went to visit him in Sonora. 

I had read in some of our magazines 
and papers of his carelessness in dress. 
One said that-clean linen was to him 
an impossible luxury, and another hint- 
ed that sandals were his usual footwear. 
Where they got their ideas from, I don’t 
know. Perhaps he doesn’t change his 
cuffs on the battlefield. An American 
in Nogales who should have known bet- 
ter told me quite seriously that until 
a few months ago Carranza had never 
worn shoes, and that the General com- 
plained that they hurt his feet so badly 
he would never 
put them on 
again. I have 
ecn him some 
iwenty times 
at almost every 
hour of the 
day, one day 
all day long. 
He has always 
been as neat 
and well 
dressed as any 
comfortbly, 
well-off,  well- 
bred man of 
our own 
American 
towns. He 
looks best in his 
uniform, which 
is of a rather 


Carranza, Obregon 
and Maytorena com- 


ight drab ing from the Pelatso- 
serge with Municipal at Her- 
plain gold but- —mocillo. 

tons. Several 


times I have seen him in citizen’s 
clothes. In them he is not smart look- 
ing or what we of the larger cities would 
call well groomed, but he is a very strik- 
ing looking man for all that. His hands 
and feet, like those of most Mexicans, 
are small and well shaped; he usua'ly 
wears a pair of American button walk- 
ing boots of 
patent leather. 
On a_ long 
dusty trip to 
Nogales, when 
‘veryone else 
id all but 
riven up try- 
ag to look 
resentable, I 
w him slip 
ack into the 
caboose that 
‘as attached 
‘o the second 
lass car in 
vhich we were 
raveling, and 
‘arefully wipe 
the dust from 
lis shoes, and 
then wash his 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


Lands in an old tin basin that hung on 
the back of the door. 

His long beard, eyeglasses and rather 
large nose, somehow make you think of 
a wise philosopher or savant. He is 
very deliberate and very quiet, and sits 


































General Carranza, greeting Mexican school girls 


perfectly still, looking you straight in 
the eye when you talk. Then he will 
begin talking himself, in a low soft voice. 
The words fairly roll out of his mouth 
when once he begins. He doesn’t stop 
for breath, and sometimes it is difficult 
for his interpreter to keep up with him. 
I wish so much when we begin talking 
of his policies, opinions, and plans that 
there didn’t have to be an interpreter. 
The observation and answers that he 
makes seem to me clear and to the 
point, and I should like to know just 
how he expresses himself. He speaks 
English very little but understands it 
better. If I say anything directly to 
him very slowly, he sometimes under- 
stands.Strange- 
ly enough he 
seems to do 
this best when 
there is a joke 
or humorous 
turnin the 
conversa tion. 
His sense of 
humor is keen 
and his laugh 
is hearty and 
spontaneous, 
but it doesn’t 

come often. 
From a cas- 
ual observation 
you would 
think him kind 
and courteous, 
rather thought- 
ful and mild 
on the whole; 
and then some- 
thing would be 
said and he 
would turn grave and stern and abso- 
lutely implacable. There literally is no 
discussing a point when once he has 
made up his mind. Often these points 
are on questions which make it impos- 
sible for an American to agree with 
him. For instance, the shooting of the 
Federal offi- 


A campaign hat is 
more becoming to 
General Carranza. 


Sugar cemented a cers early in 
friendship between the  Revolu- 
“Prince”, Carranza’s tion. He mere- 


favorite horse, and 
Mrs. Wilkes. 


ly says it is 
necessary, and 
that seems 
enough for 
him. I believe 
the assassina- 
tion of Madero 
and the defeat 
of his plans is 
by his friends 
put down to 
the fact that 
he forgave and 
trusted his 
enemies, and 
they are de- 
termined not 
to make the 
same mistake. 

Apart from 
the interest 
that now cen- 
ters around 
Carranza, I 
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think he is an exceptionally interesting 
man, and I find myself wishing that 
our people could really know him. I 
am sure they would admire him. At 
this talk of ours in Nogales I spoke of 
an article I had read about him in a 
French periodical. Much of it was I 
knew untrue. He told me that the 
friends of Diaz were creating the im- 
pression abroad that, if he were vic- 
torious, he would not recognize conces- 
sions or grants held by foreigners, and 
that he would confiscate all foreign 
property and divide it among his army. 
Then he told me of the proclamations 
he had made, copies of which he gave 
me. He said that he was resolved to 
do nothing to hurt the financial credit 
of his country, and that not only would 
the rights of the property be respected, 
but that he would make good the claims 
against the government occasioned by 
the Revolution from the time that Ma- 
dero took up arms, 


We then discussed the impression of 
him and of his army that seemed to 
exist among the people even of the 
United States, and he informed me that 
his plans and proclamations would be 
made into English and other languages 
and published through the papers. 

One of the handicaps under which 
the Constitutionalists have labored has 
been the lack of fair representation in 
the press. All the newspapers of Mex- 
ico City, and in fact most of those in 
Mexico, have been either subsidized or 
influenced by the late government. 
Even in the United States the Consti- 
tutionalists, until very lately, have been 
ignored or unfairly represented through 
our papers. This is particularly true 
of those in the East. In the southwest 
the Revolutionists were better known 
and have received better treatment. 
Some of this apparent unfairness may 
have been due to the inability to get 
reliable information, but much of it I 


know has been a definite plan of cer- 
tain interests to give a false impression 
of the Revolution and its leaders, and 
to make it appear that the administra- 
tion in Washington has been favoring 
outlaws and brigands. 

One of our best and supposedly fair 
magazines quoted several paragraphs 
which it said came from “a _ well-in- 
formed American daily in the Mexican 
capital”. As a matter of fact, I have 
been told here by a press representa- 
tive who was at Mexico City at the time 
that this “American daily” was bought 
up by the Huerta government almost 
immediately after they came into power. 

The particular paragraph quoted I 
know to be quite untrue at the time 
it was published, and it has been. proven 
so since then. For the peaceful and 
orderly entrance of the Constitutional 
army into Mexico City has done much 
to prove the wisdom and strength of 
its Premier Jefe. 


Are Women More Just to Women? 


S the feminist movement making 
more women just to each other? Is 
it really growing a bond of fellow- 

ship beween all classes and conditions 
of women, which makes them more lib- 
eral in their degrees of allowance and 
fairer in their judgments? If so, this 
end alone is worth many times all the 
movement costs. 

In backwater eddies, where social 
changes do not settle until they have 
permeated the whole human current, 
women are less ready to believe evil of 
each other and more willing to forgive it. 
While in the same places ten or twenty 
years ago the very shadow of a doubt 
upon a woman was synonymous with 
eternal damnation, there is now the 
rudiments of a protective feeling, some- 
thing different from condescending pity. 

Here is a story I got the other day in 
a little, staid, conservative community. 
It, is a true story, names for obvious 
reasons omitted. 

The town paper was owned and ed- 
ited by a young woman of twenty six, 
a young woman who had grown up in 
the community and had all the instinct- 
ive refinements and prejudices and re- 
serve of her women neighbors. And for 
thousands of years the strongest, most 
fundamental and practical theory of 
life among women of this class has 
been, “You cannot touch pitch without 
being defiled.” For one of the elect to 
even reveal a gleam of sympathy for 
one of the unfortunate, was to betray 
herself to suspicion. 

At the fringe of this little town, where 


By WILLIAM H. HAMBY 


the cornfields met the street and a strip 
of woods marked the bound of village 
taxes, lived a sixteen year old girl and 
a step-mother—poor, and shiftless, and 
worthless, as the other side of town 
counted worth. 

One night the girl was murdered. 
Next morning it was on almost every 
tongue: “The step-mother did it.” 


(THEY could not prove it. They could 

not get evidence enough to even jus- 
tify an arrest. But that made them all 
the more wrathful. The woman was guilty 
and was about to escape punishment. 
They shook their heads knowingly and 
told each other why and how it was 
done. Some said it was to hide the 
girl’s shame; others that it was to keep 
the girl from betraying the step-moth- 
er’s shame; and still others that it was 
the result of a quarrel. 

Feeling ran high—or rather low. The 
woman must be run out. She should 
be tarred and feathered and carried to 
the limit of the township. 

The morning after the tragedy the 
Editor Girl went out to interview the 
step-mother. She had known the 
woman only by sight; and the woman’s 
appearance was not a strong bid for 
favor. She became convinced that 
the step-mother was not guilty. She 
might be guilty of other wrongs; but 
that did not enter in. It was murder 
the town accused her of. 

The Editor Girl went back to her of- 
fice and sat down and wrote, and wrote 
strongly. She got up and went on the 


streets and talked, and talked strongly. 

The people were horrified. Her friends 
were shocked beyond measure. For her 
and their own town paper to side with 
such worthless trash! 

She was a worthless woman, perhaps. 
But she was not guilty. The Editor 
Girl shut her lips straight and went to 
the sheriff of the county and demanded 
a guard be placed at the woman’s house. 
And she herself carried provisions to 
the desolate creature. 

She went back to the office and wrote 
again. She made investigations and 
published them. It was not for the love 
of fighting, for she was almost timid, 
and loved peace. It was not denuncia- 
tion. She wrote and talked facts, ar- 
guments, pleas for fair play. 

The paper lost two hundred of its six 
hundred subscribers, and nearly all of 
its advertising. She could not afford to 
lose it. But one of her own sex was un- 
justly accused of murder, and needed 
protection. She won. Little by little 
she beat back the pack until passions 
cooled and people began to investigate. 
The real murderer was caught. The 
step-mother was found to be a woman 
abused. Trifling perhaps, shiftless per- 
haps, weak perhaps, but a woman with 
a bleeding heart. 

The Editor Girl won; and she did it 
without gush, without sentimentality, 
and with no illusions as to the sort of 
woman she was fighting for. And she 
did it purely with a sense that the other 
woman, no matter who or what she was, 
deserved justice, 


Another Gladden Article 


Numerous letters, discussing Washington Gladden’s recent article, “The Anti-Papal Panic”, have 
been called to Dr. Gladden’s attention. He has found in them, and in others which he himself has 
received, material for the preparation of a second article. His further discussion of the anti-catholic 
agitation is marked by the same dispassionate attitude and patriotic spirit as characterized “THE 


ANTI-PAPAL PANIC”. Dr. Gladden’s second article will appear next week. 
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ERMANY is no longer the land 

of thinkers and poets—it is a 

nation of business and battle- 

ships.” So was his country classified a 

few years ago by a prominent German 

writer; and so was the crown of indus- 
try placed on the Kaiser. 

A maker of mistakes, like every other 
man of action, yet in many respects the 
greatest business man the world has 
ever known. This is the Kaiser, who, 
after more than twenty years of strain 
and struggle, in which he has built an 
empire out of villages and farms, orders 
a general lockout and 
sends his workmen to 
war. 

Some people have 
thought of this ruler’s 
interest in business as 
being of the old fash- 
ioned kingly kind, 
rather more picturesque 
than practical, feeling 
the Kaiser is to com- 
merce what the castles 
are to the Rhine. They 
have been told of the 
tile factory he owns and 
directs, and of the many 
books in the palace 
library which havé been 
bound by him. These 
side issues have no 
more relation to the 


Closed for War 


By AMOS STOTE 


the hardest working business man in 
Teutondom, holding a time-clock record 
of sixteen hours per day. When he 
travelled, secretaries of assorted sizes 
went along. Commercial advisers filled 
a car or two, and the best telegraph 
operator the Kaiser-owned company 
boasted slept in a travelling telegraph 
station with one hand on the instru- 
ment. 

And now he has sent the men from 
his factories, offices and stores out on 
the road, not to get business, but to 
kill off his best customers. 
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Kaiser’s position in in- ramet 
dustry than has q pet 


vegetable garden to the a 


big undertakings of one 
of our financial mag- 
nates. 

As an advertiser the 
Kaiser can instruct the Poo. - 
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best of us. Several of ae 
his latest models in ha 
fighting boats — which nn 


are now being given the ff, . 
grand test— steamed 
around through South 
American waters right oy 
after being built, ex- 
hibiting their fine points 
and selling arguments solely for the 
purpose of securing orders from other 
governments. 

When the Kaiser personally gets on 
the job as salesman, it’s time to open up 
the shore batteries. An American en- 
gineering company had an example of 
this Monarch’s salesmanship not long 
ago. The company had bid on a tooth- 
some contract against a German com- 
petitor and felt their proposition and 
presentation had practically landed the 
order. Then, one dark and stormy 
night, into their cheerfully expectant 
camp came the news that the German 
house had put its best salesman on the 





_ trail of the order: the Kaiser made a 


personal appeal—and secured the busi- 
ness, 

Now do you begin to realize what this 
war is doing to Germany’s trade? That 
country’s commerce radiated around the 
Kaiser. For more than twenty years 
he had been its central power station. 
And-now he’s drawn down the shades, 


. bolted the doors from the outside—and 


gone to war. Six months ago he was 
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+Oy colonial tasks were in 





them, he commanded the construction 
of telegraph and telephone lines. He 
ordered ships to be built, and in the face 
of the strongest opposition he has dug 
canals and dredged rivers to open the 
land to great vessels. I 

The crisis of the canals, which made 
the closing month of 1913 so politically 
hot in Germany, was but an encore of 
the affair of 1891, with interést. At the 
earlier date, when the agricifgyral and 
industrial forces came together’ with a 
crash over these matters which were 
destined to fix the nation as either a 
farm or a factory, the 
former interest held the 
balance of power; but 
the Kaiser faced the 
fury of his nobles and 
declared for industry. 
So it has ever been 
since his coming to the 
throne. 

Germany’s colonizing 
efforts in the Far East, 
Africa and Turkey did 
not interest the people 
until the Kaiser pointed 
2 out the market oppor- 
— tunities offered. Then 
finance and _ industry 
got in the game and 
3 the acquisitive instincts 
ets of the Teutons con- 
where mere 


doubtful esteem. And 
a3 yet, though the flag, 


: Ss like Bo-Peep’s sheep’s 


tails, brought up the 
rear, the Kaiser’s crav- 
we ing for growth was re- 

« ; sponsible. 
it It is commercial con- 
quest, not war, that has 
made of Germany a 
world power. What 
then must be the coun- 
: try’s present condition, 


— every moment growing 





Even this gives you little conception 
of the direct and personal power the 
Kaiser has been in Germany. Since the 
day he felt strong enough, through the 
business training he received from Bis- 
marck, to take over the command of 
affairs from that Prince, the Empire has 
been a one-man business proposition. 

In the seventies the power and the 
population of Germany lay with the 
soil, and the nobles knew that only 
through the preservation of this situa- 
tion could their strong position be main- 
tained. At that time 64 per cent of the 
people were employed in agricultural 
pursuits; in 1907 less than 33 per cent 
composed the rural population. This 
was the Kaiser’s doings. He set his heart 
and mind and endless energy to bring 
Germany from a scattered state to a 
compact and controlled and industrial 
nation. And he did it. He did it with 
all the great land Barons against him. 
The Kaiser made possible—he did more 
than that—he forced the growth of in- 
dustrial communities in the heart of 
farming districts. He built railways to 


worse, when its business 
manager has deserted 
industry and turned his energies to 
fighting? The Kaiser has for years 
stood between war and commerce, hold- 
ing the former in leash to the advance- 
ment of the other. 

And yet it was this same Kaiser who, 
during the Balkan turmoil, called the 
bankers of his country together to ask 
them if they were prepared for war. 
When the negative answer was made 
the Kaiser sent them away with the 
warning that when next he asked that 
question they were to have ready an- 
other answer. 

You can’t think how very bad it all 
is; but just try to imagine the condi- 
tion of Germany. Manufacturing and 
trade completely demoralized. Money 
at a premium—its lack will hamper pro- 
duction long after the war has ended. 
Home-made and foreign trade at the 
mercy of other countries. 

Poor old Kaiser—twenty years of 
hard work all knocked in the head by 
a scrap! He has rolled up his sleeves, 
closed his shop, and chucked prosperity 
in the discard. 
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HAVE set out to prove that the fall 

of bodies as at present believed and 

taught, is a pure illusion of the 
senses, of a character sim- 


Do Bodies Fall? 


By KINERTIA 


one revolution in the same time as the 
sun made its revolution round the earth. 
Then the apparent motions of the plan- 


wished to inquire into the natural 
causes of creation must look to the 
great Creator of the world, who, in his 
opinion, was alone qualified 





ilar to that of the appa- 
rent motion of the sun 
round the earth daily. 

The illusion of the sun’s 
motion was believed and 
taught for twelve hundred 
years, and it took the 
combined efforts of Cop- 
ernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Huygens, Newton, and 
many other great minds, 
agitating and demonstrat- 
ing for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years, to 
convince the then scientific 
authorities that the ap- 
parent fact was an absurd 
fallacy. 
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to answer such fool ques- 
tions as these; and all the 
scholastics of Europe for a 
hk) thousand years said their 
“amen”, 

Such was the scientific 
condition of natural phil- 
osophy when Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo began 
to think it was absurd that 
the fixed stars were gems, 
fixed in a crystalline eth- 
erial vault, or dome, which 
continually revolved round 
/ the earth every day, sim- 
ply for spectacular pur- 
poses, to please the in- 
habitants of the earth; that 
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For fifteen years I have 
been trying to persuade 
scientists that the apparent fall of bod- 
ies is a similar illusion, and I am met 
with the same inertia of mind and re- 
luctance to investigate. 

The fact that the present doctrine of 
the fall of bodies has been established 
and taught as an orthodox truth for 
nearly two hundred years, is considered 
by professional scientists as a good rea- 
son for their refusal to investigate any- 
thing that is contrary to what they be- 
lieve to be the truth. 

The Dean of Science of one of our 
largest universities told me, in 1903, 
that if he was known by the University 
authorities to be investigating this un- 
orthodox doctrine, he would be in dan- 
ger of losing his professorship at the 
University. When I asked if he would 
allow me to demonstrate the truth by 
an experiment, he said that if it were 
known to his colleagues that he had so 
little faith in what he was teaching as 
to watch an experiment that professed 
to prove the contrary of what was being 
taught, he would be jeered at for his 
credulity. It was the same old story 
that Doctor Sissi at Padua University 
told Galileo, when asked to look through 
the telescope at a new planet. He said 
that it would be sacrilege for him to do 
so, since the number 7 is a perfect num- 
ber, all God’s works are perfect, there 
are 7 planets, and therefore the eighth 
one seen in the glass is an illusion. 

As the fall of bodies, and the appa- 
rent motion of the sun round the earth 
daily, are similar illusions of the senses, 
I will use this analogy to give the non- 
scientific, or rather non-professional 
reader, a fairly good understanding of 
the fallacy. 

Ptolemy was the first great mathemat- 
ical astronomer to give to the world a 
comprehensive explanation of the celes- 
tial motions by kinematical reasoning, 
and by taking it for granted that what 
the senses teach us of phenomena is 
more correct than any a priori intuition 
cf the mind. 

He started with the supposition that 
the earth was the centre of the universe, 
and that the fixed stars were jewels, or 
gems set in a crystalline matrix, which 
continued in uniform motion, making 
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The Ptolemaic System 


ets round the earth and sun, being of a 
more complicated character, their rela- 
tive configurations had to be explained 
by the mathematical theory of epicyc- 
les. That being ancient history, I refer 
the reader for a full account of the 
Ptolemaic system of the world to any 
of the encyclopaedias. My reference to 
that system here is to show how a great 
mathematician, by a correct applica- 
tion of the exact science of Geometry, 
can lead the world astray from the 
truth for twelve centuries, and to in- 
dicate how close the analogy is between 
the present Newtonian system and the 
system which it supplanted. Both 
scientists were led astray by building 
their mathematical systems on an illu- 
sion of the senses. 

The Ptolemaic system could explain 
the configurations and motions of the 
heavenly bodies with the most wonder- 
ful exactness, but in such a way that it 
required a life time of training for even 
a gifted mathematician to follow the 
reasoning. 

The same thing can be said of the 
Newtonian System, in its mathematical 
treatment of the gravitating influence 
of attracting masses, and the resultant 
configurations and motions. It is so 
perfect (according to those scientists 
who are allured by the doctrine of rela- 
tivity) that it astonishes the vision of 
the non-professional with its apparently 
wonderful truth and briliancy, whilst it 
racks the brains of the greatest mathe- 
maticians to prove how attraction pro- 
duces the tides, the variations in at- 
mospheric pressures, and _ densities, 
holes in the air, the internal work of 
the air, the stability and rigidity of the 
earth. The simple problem of the rela- 
tive configuration of the sun, earth, and 
moon (called the problem of the three 
bodies) has taxed the talents of the most 
gifted mathematicians for two centuries. 

Again, when Ptolemy was asked to 
explain the physical causes of the nat- 
ural phenomena, whose configurations 
and motions were so exactly demon- 
strated by the geometry of epicycles in 


_ his most wonderful system, he simply 


said that as a mathematician he was 
not dealing with causes, and those who 


the sun, like a strong 

man, was running his 
race every day, without ever getting 
tired, for the purpose of teaching man- 
kind how important it was for them in 
their work to take a rest every day 
when the sun lay down to rest in the 
west. 

Among the first to challenge this doc- 
trine of the sun taking a rest every day 
in the great celestial race, were Roger 
Bacon and Giordano Bruno, whose 
scepticism led them to challenge the or- 
thodox doctrine of a flat earth; and they 
dared to teach that the earth was a 
globe and that the sun did not take a 
rest in his diurnal revolution. 

The idea of the sun running contin- 
ually without taking a rest was some- 
thing unheard of before. Then again, 
there was the absurdity of people walk- 
ing with their heads downward, at the 
antipodes. 

So ridiculous and so dangerous did 
this doctrine appear to the scholastics, 
scientists, and philosophers of that age, 
that they formed a friendly combina- 
tion to stop the progress of this obnox- 
ious heresy. 

First, they persuaded the working 
people that if this heresy became preva- 
lent, that the sun could run all day with- 
out taking a rest, then the fact that 
God rested on the seventh day, to teach 
men to rest on that day, would also be 
denied, and the result would be that the 
people would be forced to work night 
and day, and they would be compelled 
to work on the Sabbath day as well. 
Thus the mob spirit was aroused, and 
Bruno and many others suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the truth. The authorities 
had the light of reason on their side, 
for they asked these heretics to prove 
that the Earth was a globe and to ex- 
plain how people at the antipodes could 
walk with their heads hanging down. 
The orthodox authorities looked upon 
these heretics with sympathy, and were 
anxious to convince them of their error, 
but because they could not rationally 
explain how people at the antipodes 
could walk with their heads downward, 
the Inquisition thought they were doing 
their duty to God to punish for their 
obstinacy those who continued to teach 
what they could not explain. 
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EGARDLESS of 
R where the team 
finishes, the Bos- 
ton club has been the 
disappointment, sur- 
prise and sensation of 
the 1914 National 
League race. In the 
spring, when summing 
up the possibilities of 
the Boston club, most 
critics gave much con- 
sideration to ~° the 
chances of Manager 
Stallings’ team. It was 
classed as the dark 
horse of the National 
League race. When 
Stalling put through a 
deal that gave him 
Johnny Evers of. the 
Chicago club, many of 
the wise ones predicted 
that Stallings had made 
a trade that would 
make him a certain 
pennant. contender. 
Because of the many 
nice things said about the team, the 
Boston Braves were much fancied by 


the fans. It is doubtful if any club 
regarded with so much favor ever 
made @ more disappointing start. 


In the first six or eight weeks of 
play the club managed to win about 
one game to every four lost. Critics 
who had picked the Braves to make a 
good showing, retracted all the kind 
words said about the team, and put it 
in the joke class. During the entire 
slump there was only one person in the 
world who hadn’t lost faith in the abil- 
ity of his team. That person was Man- 
ager Stallings. He insisted his club 
was worth while, that the moment his 
pitching staff— Rudolph, Tyler and 
James—rounded into shape, he would 
make the folks sit up and take notice. 


The Braves in War Paint 


By BILLY EVANS 





A Boston Player and George Stallings 


At noon on July 6th, the Boston team 
was in last place in the National League 
race. The club had been playing such 
mediocre ball that it created very little 
interest at home or abroad. Support- 
ers of the club tried to make them- 
selves feel good by discussing the 
chances of the club for 1915. On the 
afternoon of July 6th, Boston played a 
double header with Brooklyn, and took 
both games by the scores of 3 to 1 and 
1 to 0. A series of four games followed 
with Chicago, Boston winning three of 
them. Next came a four games series 
with St. Louis, which resulted in an 
even split. Three straight victories 
over Cincinnati caused Manager Stall- 
ings to start talking about winning the 
pennant. Pittsburg was next invaded 
by the fast going Bostonians, and the 


Pirates were over- 
whelmed. Of five games 
played, Boston won four, 
shutting out the oppo- 
sition in each victory. 

Winning fourteen out 
of eighteen games on 
the road is a remark- 
able feat for any team, 
but for a tail end club 
to turn such a trick is 
indeed out of the or- 
dinary. The sensational 
spurt of the club had 
set the fans of Boston 
wild, and when they ar- 
rived home to meet the 
western clubs a great 
crowd turned out to 
greet the team. As is 
usually the case on such 
occasions, Boston was 
defeated by Chicago 5 
to 4. After losing the 
opening game, the 
Braves set about to 
show the New England 
fans that the work of 
the team on the road was no fluke, by 
taking the next nine straight games—two 
from Chicago, four from St. Louis, and 
three from Pittsburg—before the Pirates 
managed to stop the winning streak. 
Two victories over Cincinnati fol- 
lowed, the second win jumping the club 
from fourth to second place. Then, in 
just a month’s time, the Boston club by 
winning 25 out of 31 games, managed to 
jump from last place to second. Inside 
of a month, a club- conceded an excel- 
lent chance to finish last was rated as a 
pennant contender of the Giants. On 
July 6th the Braves were last; on 
August 9th the same club was a good 
second. No matter what happens to the 
club during the remainder of the sea- 
son, that sensational spurt will stand 
out as the feature of the race, 


Balls and Strikes 


Pitchers Who Stick It Out 


IGURES tell this interesting fact, 
that games in which only two 
pitchers are used are the exception 

and not the rule. Up to August Ist this 
year there was in the National League a 
change of pitchers by one or both sides 
in 277 games out of 360; in the Ameri- 
can League in 292 games out of 377; in 
the Federal League in 224 games out of 
363—more than one-half in each body. 

Who are the pitchers who have car- 
ried the burden of sticking it out for 
the full game, who have shown the most 
skill and stamina as measured by going 
through full games? They are the vet- 
erans or comparatively so. Youth— 
youth at least in point of baseball ser- 
vice—does not make as good a showing 
as “age” in this regard. Reckoned on 


By WILLIAM B. HANNA 


a basis of full games pitched up to 
August 1st, which perhaps is but proof 
of greatness contributing to longevity 
in service, the best two pitchers in 
the National League are Mathewson, 
with eighteen full games, and Rudolph 
with seventeen; in the American League, 
Caldwell with twenty one, and Walter 
Johnson with twenty; in the Federal 
League, Hendrix with nineteen, and 
Falkenburg with eighteen. The length 
of time these men have been in profes- 
sional baseball varies from five years to 
twelve, but none is a spring chicken. 


Playing it Three Ways 


HERE have been more versatile 
players than Jack Miller of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, but we do not 
recall one who has given such a high 


grade exhibition of skill in three 
different positions, one who has shown 
such an even exposition of ability in a 
practical. and serviceable way. First he 
played second base well, then first base, 
then shortstop. There has been no ap- 
preciable difference in the calibre of his 
work in any of the three positions. He 
makes each position look as if it were 
his natural place. 


Six Indians 
IM THORPE is the only Indian in 


the big leagues who is not a 
battery man. Meyers is a catcher, 
whereas Bender, Johnson, Bluejacket 


and Tincup are all pitchers. It appears 
that the taste of the aborigine runs 
strongly to the mound, and the constant 
duties it entails. 
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N spite of the loss of the Davis Cup 
I to the wily Australasian team, com- 
posed of the canny Norman E. 
Brookes and the sound and steady An- 
thony F. Wilding, American tennis was 
never in better condition than it is to- 
day. It should be many a year before 
America will have to face such a com- 
bination as swept its way Northward 
and to victory from the Antipodes, 
since there is every reason to believe 
that Brookes will abandon tournament 
tennis for golf, and that Wilding, too, 
although much younger, will turn his 
attention to other things. It was the 
the real Brookes that met defeat at the 
hands of Maurice E. McLoughlin in 
perhaps the greatest match in the his- 
tory of the lawn game, and it was the 
Wilding of top form that succumbed 
to the fiery Californian. 

These two victories place McLough- 
lin at the top of the tennis world, tit!e 
or no title. But while rejoicing with 
McLoughlin over the victories against 
the two most dangerous players in the 
world, it is well to remember that the 
red-haired, sunny-dispositioned genius 
from the Pacific Coast earned a splen- 
did victory over himself. 


McLoughlin’s New 
Triumph 
HEN Genius achieves 
self-control, who 
shall stand against it? 
From the beginning of 
his career on the hard 
courts of California al- 
most up to the final im- 
pressive triumph at For- 
est Hills, McLoughlin 
had been learning that 
the way of the aggressor 
is hard. A youngster of 
great natural gifts, of 
splendid disposition, Mc- 
Loughlin broke into the 
Eastern tennis ranks, and 
at last through them, 
without being able to rid 
himself of a certain im- 
patience even when at 
the top of his game. 
Pace he had—pace and 
command of terrifying 
service and overhead play; but for rea- 
sons that appeared to be temperamental 
rather than otherwise, the rest of his 
play was faulty. 

For some years he broke down oppo- 
sition by his speed and fire. It was up- 
hill work, for when he first appeared at 
Newport he was the victim of a long 
series of presumably unbiased but ex- 
eeedingly faulty decisions against him. 
He made matters even harder for him- 
self by apparently taking no interest in 
rounding out his game, and depending 
almost solely upon what the gods had 
already given him. Men whose judg- 
ment is worth while, said then that he 
would never be a Whitman or a Larned; 
that his gifts would take him just so 
far, and that there he would stick. 
Now he is better than a Whitman or a 
Larned, for he is the McLoughlin his 
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McLoughlin and the Davis Cup 


By HERBERT REED 
































friends knew that some day he would 
be. In the old days he was the terror 
of the courts, while today he is the 
master of the courts. 


The Champion’s Great General- 
ship 
McLouGcHLl’s generalship of today 

is of the highest type. He needs 
not to study his opponent before the 
match—he studies him as he plays, and 
solves his problems as they arise. He 
kad met both Brookes and Wilding be- 
fore, of course, and was familiar with 
their style of play, but to any who 
watched his work closely in his two 
great matches it was plainly apparent 
that little of his treatment of the prob- 
lem: in hand was preconceived. He 
“worked” both Brookes and Wilding as 
ke found them, and worked them out to 
a triumphant finish. 

The old rashness, the old determina- 
tion to make every stroke a scorer, was 
gone; the old fire remained. And this 
was capped by marvelous generalship. 
I know not how better to put it than in 
the words of a veteran who sat beside 
me in the stand: “Why, man”, said he, 
“you can just see him 
think.” It has been said 
that he wore Brookes 
down, and so he did. Bui 
it was his self-control as 
well as his stamina that 
proved too much for the 
Victorian. 


A Battle of Types 


(( ONSIDER for a mo- 

ment the two types 
of men as they faced each 
other—the great veteran, 
lithe, experienced, grim, 
his face a mask; the 
greatest of the new ten- 
nis generation, high- 
strung, active, forceful, 
determined, and yet with 
a certain agreeable boy- 
ishness very close to the 
surface. In the tension 
of this record set, when 
it seemed certain, so flaw- 
less was the stroking, 


‘that the first man through the other's 


service would win not only the set but 
probably the match, the American had 
a safety-valve, the Australian had none. 
And there you have on your thumbnail 
the story of the match. 

McLoughlin played with restraint. So 
did Brookes. The quality was new to 
the American, not so to the Victorian. 
The tension, therefore, must have been 
even greater for the American. But 
to the Australasian this tension was 
a secret, to be guarded. The fire was 
shut down under the hatches. Mc- 
Loughlin, on the contrary, cared not 
who knew the strain of the fight he was 
making. In him the flame broke 
through to the surface—and by just so 
much he was even in the beginning the 
better man. There were moments of 
bitter disappointment for both men— 
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strokes that went wrong by an inch, 
and which had they been successful 
would have earned a tremendous advan- 
tage. Again, McLoughlin labored under 
the great disadvantage of knowing that 
every time he served he had to win, 
for the vantage game, until the break 
came, was always with the Victorian, 
because of the rotation in service. In 
the face of disappointments Brookes 
hugged his misfortunes, like the Spar- 
tan youth, and with the same results, 
while McLoughlin, by word and gesture 
so spontaneous as to earn the sympa- 
thy of the crowd in times of stress, 
eased the strain and began anew. 

In such a contest there could be only 
one result, for even on the two oc- 
casions when McLoughlin was once at 
love-40, then 15-40, a point between him 
and the loss of the set, he attacked his 
task with a vigor and yet with a judg- 
ment that might have been looked for 
in the very early stages of the match 
hefore the two temperaments had come 
thoroughly to grips. In the meantime 
Brookes grew fretful. The inward strain 
found an outlet at last in just the wrong 
way. He allowed himself to be upset by 
the occasionally ill-directed efforts of 
the ball-boys, and by trifles that should 
have been beyond the range of his men- 
tal vision. So he “cracked”, and was a 
beaten man. 

In the last two sets the Victorian de- 
teriorated, while the American came on, 
faster and faster, harder and _ harder, 
but still with that self-imposed restraint 
that gave him perfect control of the 
situation even when he was putting un- 
believable pace on the ball. Here the 
Australasian’s backhand failed him. 
Against that backhand, that had been a 
wall, McLoughlin drove terrifically, but 
withal accurately, and at last he broke 
it down. No human wrist could with- 
stand that bombardment. 

Then we learned, too, that McLough- 
lin could lob, that he could play ground 
strokes with the best of them, even if he 
did favor his forehand from time to time. 
Thus passed Brookes, marvellous tennis 
player, and a big factor in the winning of 
the cup in that he disposed of R. Norris 
Williams and was the able strategist 
who accounted, with Wilding, for the 
victory in the doubles. 


New Zealander Outgeneraled 


AS tAINST Wilding, on the last day of 

the tournament, McLoughlin was 
again at his best, after a serious lapse 
in the doubles. This time he faced his 
conquerer of a year ago, a stalwart, per- 
feetly rounded out player who is with- 
out “nerves”. The cup had been won 
and lost, so that there was little strain 
on either man, and yet, in its way, this 
battle was quite as superb as the great 
encounter on the first day. 


Brookes and the Crowd 


ORMAN E. BROOKES has a long 
and honorable record on the courts, 

and has always been considered a splen- 
did sportsman, yet his actions at Forest 
Hills just after the third set against 
Williams were disappointing to his 
frends. The crowd broke forth into 
spontaneous cheering in which there 
Was nothing but a perfectly honest par- 
usanship. It was in no way intended to 
disconcert Brookes, who, by the way, 





had made no objection to the bursts 
of applause that greeted his own fine 
play. Yet he stuck his fingers in his 
ears and sulked on the sand box. He 
could easily have retired to the club 
house, for after the third set there was 
an interval of rest, yet he preferred to 
remain near the court pantomiming his 
displeasure. With the exception of the 
foolish few who left their seats before 
the matches were over, I have never 
seen a crowd at international tennis 
matches more considerate of the players. 
Brookes’ pettishness was, of course, the 
passing “blow-up” of an _ overstrung 
man, who had worked hard and faith- 
fully to bring the Davis Cup back to 
his country, and so would be hardly 
worth mentioning were it not for the 
fact that it was followed by the state- 
ment made in many quarters that 
crowds in Australia never acted like 
that. Men who have played in Aus- 
tralia could easily refute that statement 
were it not that sportsmanship and hos- 
pitality forbid. But as a matter of 


cold fact, the Australian tennis crowd 
is even more noisy than the American. 
Both are at bottom sportsmanlike, but 
neither is made up of a lot of wooden 
cigar signs. Tennis etiquette need not 
be the hair-trigger sort of thing that is 
absolutely necessary in golf. 

The future is bright, and it will not 
be long, I think, before the Davis Cup 
will be travelling home again. We have 
a fine string of young players who are 
making rapid strides, with plenty of 
veterans to bring them out. The com- 
mittee is watching closely and they are 
getting plenty of encouragement. The ~ 
men who go to Australia next year, if 
there is a challenge, will have to fight 
for their places on the team. And, 
finally, a word of praise for the West 
Side Club’s handling of the tournament. 
The fine plant at Forest Hills proved 
adequate for the task in hand, fhe 
crowd was well cared for after it reached 
the field, there was not a downright 
poor seat in the enclosure, and the 
matches were brilliantly staged. 





What the Telephone Map Shows 





56.8% 
Exchanges Bell-connected, 
but not Bell-owned. 





23.5% 
ExchangesBell-owned. 





ea E 
10.5% 9 
Exchanges not Bell- Places ae by 
owned or connec’ two companies, 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 

phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 
city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 
panies. Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 
of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Gold in Wartime 


ROM early childhood we are taught 
to value gold. But ordinarily in 
most sections of this country lit- 

tle of it is seen or used except for jew- 
elry. Commonly gold is a mere word, 
without vital meaning in our conversa- 
tion. The phrase a “gold bond” has 
had no real meaning for many years. 
But suddenly war tears down the fab- 
ric of world finance and gold once more 
comes into its own, a prize to be fought 
over by chancellors and chambers of 
commerce as fiercely, if a little less di- 
rectly, as by pirates on the Spanish 
Main. 

This is a time for very simple things. 
To comprehend the onrush of events, 
the making of history, one must master 
first principles rather than advanced 
and complicated theories. The discus- 
sions regarding foreign exchange rela- 
tions, international trade, gold exports, 
French credits, European bond issues 
and other topics that throng the news- 
paper pages day by day, all hinge upon 
gold and its position in the world. 

Sheen and lustre—these are the se- 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


crets of the power of gold. Historic- 
ally gold and silver, and principally 
gold, attained their position because 
they satisfied the human craving for 
adornment, for display. In early times 
they were an end, not a means; treas- 
ure rather than money. They were dis- 
tributed not by trade, but by war. 
But the gradual use of gold as money 
rather than treasure is easy to follow. 
Being in unfailing demand it was al- 
ways readily acceptable. Despite its 
defects, and they are grave indeed ac- 
cording to a great school of economists, 
gold has astounding merits as money. 
It does not rust or deteriorate. Its 
durability has important results, be- 
cause even with $450,000,000 of new 
gold mined each year, this amount ad- 
ded to the stores already accumulated 
since the world began makes little dif- 
ference in its ratio of value to other 
commodities. Large value goes in 


“small bulk, for on the whole it has al- 


ways been and still is relatively scarce, 
there being something like 388 tons of 
gold mined in a year as compared with 
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Intentions— 


Not: Enough 


The enlightened public today 
demands more. It demands abso- 
lute protection. 


Every brewer tries to make pure 
beer and hopes it will 
be pure when you drink 
it, but — 
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They send it out in a 
light bottle, and it’s 
the light that starts 
decay and develops the 
skunky taste. 


Schlitz goes to you ina 
Brown Bottle which 
protects the beer from 
light and keeps it pure 
and wholesome from 
the brewery to your 
glass. 
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5650 of silver, 7500 nickle, 7800 alum- 
inum, 85,000 tin, 471,000 zine, 486,000 
copper, 860,000 lead, and 41,000,000 
iron. Money is much a question of 
custom, convention, establishment. The 
value of gold as money adds to its value 
for display, and being precious for the 
later purpose upholds its value as 
money. 

Up to 1911, about $14,000,000,000 of 4 
gold had been produced. The amount 
used as money was then $6,500,000,000; 
three billions had been consumed in the 
arts; fifty millions had been lost in ab- 
rasion of coins; $2,000,000,000 had been 
exported to Asiatic countries, where it 
had been hoarded and passed out of 
use; and $2,000,000,000 remained unac- 
counted for. This probably represents 
the gold lost in transporting it across 
the seas, hidden in the earth, or in 
hoards of which no record has been kept. 


=_ is a hard word to define, but 
all have a pretty clear idea of 

what it means. It is hard to define be- 
cause authorities differ as to whether 
what are called credit instruments, such 
as bank deposits, should be included. 
Commonly they are not. Now perhaps 
the most important attribute of any 
form of money is its legal tender pov:r 
—that is, the power conferred by law, 
to discharge a debt payable in money. 
Almost every known form of money is 
legal tender somewhere, but gold is the 
only legal tender money everywhere, a‘ 
least in all civilized countries. It is 
therefore the international money, ex- 
cept in a few countries of the Far East. 
Gold being international money, and 
all around the best money by common 
consent and in the deeply rooted ways 
of mankind, everybody wants gold 








when they are scared, which is in war 
time and panic time. 

Gold is the basis of every sound money 
and banking system in the world. In 
the last analysis the solvency of a na- 
tion or a bank resolves into its ability 
to get gold. On August Ist there was 
$3,735,579,397 of money in this coun- 
try, of which $1,887,270,664 was gold. 
But bank deposits, all of which are re- 
deemable in money, were probably at 
least four times the existing amount of 
money on the same date. This is per- 
haps the most remarkable material ac- 
complishment of modern times—this 
‘maintenance of an inverted pyramid 
credit system. 

“This vast but frail mechanism”, says 
Profesor Taussig, “maintains itself in 
unceasing round; loans are made, de- 
posits created, checks drawn, deposits 
maintained, loans again made, and s0 
on. It consists of a mere mass of debts, 
contracted without any formality, and 
evidenced only by a few figures on bank 
ledgers and pass books. It is a sort of 
phantom circulating medium, ever ap- 
pearing and disappearing, never sub- 
stantial, always in danger of melting 
away from a breath of suspicion, yet 80 
serviceable as to be renewed after every 
collapse and to be maintained notwith- 
standing every danger.” 

This vast but frail mechanism is or- 
dinarily international as well as national 
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Gold is only used in times of peace to 
settle balances between countries. The 
currents of trade between this country 
and Europe are tremendous but hidden 
and incalculable. We know what ex- 
ports and imports are, but we cannot 
measure accurately the payments of in- 
terest and dividends to foreign invest- 
ors, the outlay of American tourists 
abroad, or more than roughly the pay- 
ments to foreign shipowners for carry- 
ing our goods. But we know that these 
unseen currents nearly offset one an- 
other because we see that such differ- 
ences as exist are paid in gold. 

It is roughly estimated that by De- 
cember 31st we will owe Europe $250,- 
000,000 for American securities coming 
due, interest on securities owned by 
them, and other items. Exports of 
foodstuffs have ceased as an offsetting 
factor for the time being. Nearly all 
these payments are nominated in gold. 
Ordinarily they would simply not be 
made, to all practical purposes, but off- 
set. Perhaps the most important debt 
to be paid are the so-called revenue 
warrants of the City of New York, 
coming due in gold in September, Oc- 
tober, November and December, and 
owned in England and France to the 
extent of $80,000,000. 

Jacob H. Schiff, head of the great 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Coa., 
spoke to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on July 13th declaring we 
were unable to provide for our debts in 
Europe. The ordinary purchase of ex- 
change bills not being available, we 
should pay our corporate obligations in 
gold, he said, but the banks would not 
let gold out of their vaults because they 
needed it for reserves against their ob- 
ligations. Thus, said Mr. Schiff, the 
law should be amended to permit bank 
notes to be used as regerves to release 
the gold for Europe. Only one other 
prominent banker appears to have ap- 
proved of the suggestion. This coun- 
try did not bring about the war, and it 
must protect its gold supply. Other 
countries are not paying their foreign 
debts in gold. Moreover by December 
31st the balance may be running in our 
favor if a way has been found by that 
time to export foodstuffs. 

But not the least interesting point of 
this dispute is why expert opinion re- 
gards bank notes as unsound reserve 
for banks. Carter Glass, Chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, said that such a step would put 
the country on a flat money basis. 
What is fiat money? What are bank 
notes? What are emergency bank notes 
and all the many kinds of money which 
European war has brought to the tip 
of the tongue? 


Various Forms of Mo 
Simply Desbribed 
PECIE. Gold and silver used for 

monetary purposes, either coined 
or uncoined, in bars. Specie, however, 
usually refers to coined gold and silver. 
The suspension of specie payments 
Means that banks and governments 
stop paying out gold and silver money 
and try to circulate uncovered paper, 
to be described later. On August 1st 
there was about $2,640,000,000 specie 
In this country, including $1,887,270,- 
664 gold coin and bars. 
Coin. Pieces of metal stamped and 


























The Greatest 
of Them All 


Out of the sea of ready-cooked cereals rises Puffed Grains 
-—greatest of them all. 


Greatest in its fascination— 
Greatest as a scientific food. 


You who don’t know it miss countless delights. 
miss the fittest foods made from grain. 


Dainties Shot from Guns 


In these foods—and these only—every food granule is liter- 
ally blasted to pieces. Thus comes easy, complete digestion. 
Every element is made available as food. 


And you 


This is done by Prof. Anderson’s process—by sealing the 
grains in huge guns—by creating steam pressure inside of each 
granule. When the guns are shot, a hundred million steam ex- 
plosions occur in every grain. 


They come to you airy bubbles—toasted, thin-walled, crisp. 
They come with the flavor of toasted nuts. They delight the 
sight and taste, and they never tax the stomach. 


These are the best-loved morsels—the flakiest, daintiest, 
tit-bits—that will ever be created from these cereals, we believe. 










Puffed Wheat, 10c 4as}:]" 
Puffed Rice, 15c FJifaa- 


Except in Extreme West 1S ¢ 








Try all three. Each has its own enticements. 


Don’t merely serve them like other cereals—with cream 
and sugar or mixed with fruit. Serve them also in bowls of 
milk. Use them like nut-meats in candy making or as garnish 
to ice cream. Or douse them with melted butter and let chil- 
dren eat them dry. 


Serve any time. Puffed Grains are so easy to digest that 
they make ideal between-meal foods. 


Order the one which you haven’t tried. You may find it 
the best of all. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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Do Bodies Fall? 


HAVE set out to prove that the fall 
of bodies as at present believed and 
taught, is a pure illusion of the 


senses, of a character sim- 


By KINERTIA 


one revolution in the same time as the 
sun made its revolution round the earth. 
Then the apparent motions of the plan- 


wished to inquire into the naturaj 
causes of creation must look to the 
great Creator of the world, who, in his 
opinion, was alone qualified 





ilar to that of the appa- 
rent motion of the sun 
round the earth daily. 

The illusion of the sun’s 
motion was believed and 
taught for twelve hundred 
years, and it took the 
combined efforts of Cop- 
ernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Huygens, Newton, and 
many other great minds, 
agitating and demonstrat- 
ing for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years, to 
convince the then scientific 
authorities that the ap- 
parent fact was an absurd 
fallacy. 
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to answer such fool ques. 
tions as these; and all the 
scholastics of Europe for g 
k} thousand years said their 
“amen”, 

Such was the scientific 
\ condition of natural phil. 
\ osophy when Copernicus 
Kepler, and Galileo began 
to think it was absurd that 
the fixed stars were gems 
fixed in a crystalline eth. 
erial vault, or dome, which 
continually revolved round 
the earth every day, sim- 
ply for spectacular pur 
poses, to please the in. 
habitants of the earth; that 
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For fifteen years I have 
been trying to persuade 
scientists that the apparent fall of bod- 
ies is a similar illusion, and I am met 
with the same inertia of mind and re- 
luctance to investigate. 

The fact that the present doctrine of 
the fall of bodies has been established 
and taught as an orthodox truth for 
nearly two hundred years, is considered 
by professional scientists as a good rea- 
son for their refusal to investigate any- 
thing that is contrary to what they be- 
lieve to be the truth. 

The Dean of Science of one of our 
largest universities told me, in 1903, 
that if he was known by the University 
authorities to be investigating this un- 
orthodox doctrine, he would be in dan- 
ger of losing his professorship at the 
University. When I asked if he would 
allow me to demonstrate the truth by 
an experiment, he said that if it were 
known to his colleagues that he had so 
little faith in what he was teaching as 
to watch an experiment that professed 
to prove the contrary of what was being 
taught, he would be jeered at for his 
credulity. It was the same old story 
that Doctor Sissi at Padua University 
told Galileo, when asked to look through 
the telescope at a new planet. He said 
that it would be sacrilege for him to do 
so, since the number 7 is a perfect num- 
ber, all God’s works are perfect, there 
are 7 planets, and therefore the eighth 
one seen in the glass is an illusion. 

As the fall of bodies, and the appa- 
rent motion of the sun round the earth 
daily, are similar illusions of the senses, 
I will use this analogy to give the non- 
scientific, or rather non-professional 
reader, a fairly good understanding of 
the fallacy. 

Ptolemy was the first great mathemat- 
ical astronomer to give to the world a 
comprehensive explanation of the celes- 
tial motions by kinematical reasoning, 
and by taking it for granted that what 
the senses teach us of phenomena is 
more correct than any a priori intuition 
of the mind. 

He started with the supposition that 
the earth was the centre of the universe, 
and that the fixed stars were jewels, or 
gems set in a crystalline matrix, which 
continued in uniform motion, making 
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The Ptolemaic System 


ets round the earth and sun, being of a 
more complicated character, their rela- 
tive configurations had to be explained 
by the mathematical theory of epicyc- 
les. That being ancient history, I refer 
the reader for a full account of the 
Ptolemaic system of the world to any 
of the encyclopaedias. My reference to 
that system here is to show how a great 
mathematician, by a correct applica- 
tion of the exact science of Geometry, 
can lead the world astray from the 
truth for twelve centuries, and to in- 
dicate how close the analogy is between 
the present Newtonian system and the 
system which it supplanted. Both 
scientists were led astray by building 
their mathematical systems on an illu- 
sion of the senses. 

The Ptolemaic system could explain 
the configurations and motions of the 
heavenly bodies with the most wonder- 
ful exactness, but in such a way that it 
required a life time of training for even 
a gifted mathematician to follow the 
reasoning. 

The same thing can be said of the 
Newtonian System, in its mathematical 
treatment of the gravitating influence 
of attracting masses, and the resultant 
configurations and motions. It is so 
perfect (according to those scientists 
who are allured by the doctrine of rela- 
tivity) that it astonishes the vision of 


' the non-professional with its apparently 


wonderful truth and briliancy, whilst it 
racks the brains of the greatest mathe- 
maticians to prove how attraction pro- 
duces the tides, the variations in at- 
mospheric pressures, and densities, 
holes in the air, the internal work of 
the air, the stability and rigidity of the 
earth. The simple problem of the rela- 
tive configuration of the sun, earth, and 
moon (called the problem of the three 
bodies) has taxed the talents of the most 
gifted mathematicians for two centuries. 

Again, when Ptolemy was asked to 
explain the physical causes of the nat- 
ural phenomena, whose configurations 
and motions were so exactly demon- 
strated by the geometry of epicycles in 
his most wonderful system, he simply 
said that as a mathematician he was 
not dealing with causes, and those who 


the sun, like a strong 

man, was running his 
race every day, without ever getting 
tired, for the purpose of teaching man- 
kind how important it was for them in 
their work to take a rest every day 
when the sun lay down to rest in the 
west. 

Among the first to challenge this doc- 
trine of the sun taking a rest every day 
in the great celestial race, were Roger 
Bacon and Giordano Bruno, whose 
scepticism led them to challenge the or- 
thodox doctrine of a flat earth; and they 
dared to teach that the earth was a 
globe and that the sun did not take a 
rest in his diurnal revolution. 

The idea of the sun running contin- 
ually without taking a rest was some 
thing unheard of before. Then again, 
there was the absurdity of people walk- 
ing with their heads downward, at the 
antipodes. 

So ridiculous and so dangerous did 
this doctrine appear to the scholastics, 
scientists, and philosophers of that age, 
that they formed a friendly combina- 
tion to stop the progress of this obnox- 
ious heresy. 

First, they persuaded the working 
people that if this heresy became preva- 
lent, that the sun could run all day with- 
out taking a rest, then the fact that 
God rested on the seventh day, to teach 
men to rest on that day, would also be 
denied, and the result would be that the 
people would be forced to work night 
and day, and they would be compelled 
to work on the Sabbath day as wel. 
Thus the mob spirit was aroused, and 
Bruno and many others suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the truth. The authorities 
had the light of reason on their side, 
for they asked these heretics to prove 
that the Earth was a globe and to & 
plain how people at the antipodes could 
walk with their heads hanging dow? 
The orthodox authorities looked up0! 
these heretics with sympathy, and wert 
anxious to convince them of their error, 
but because they could not rationally 
explain how people at the antipodes 
could walk with their heads downward 
the Inquisition thought they were dois 
their duty to God to punish for theit 
obstinacy those who continued to teach 
what they could not explain. 
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EGARDLESS of 
where the team 
finishes, the Bos- 

ton club has been the 
disappointment, sur- 
prise and sensation of 
the 1914 National 
League race. In the 
spring, when summing 
up the possibilities of 
the Boston club, most 
critics gave much con- 
sideration to the 
chances of Manager 
Stallings’ team. It was 
classed as the dark 
horse of the National 
League race. When 
Stalling put through a 
deal that gave him 
Johnny Evers of the 
Chicago club, many of 
the wise ones predicted 
that Stallings had made 
a trade that would 
make him a_ certain 
pennant contender. 
Because of the many 
nice things said about the team, the 
Boston Braves were much fancied by 
the fans. It is doubtful if any club 
regarded with so much favor ever 
made a more disappointing _ start. 
In the first six or eight weeks of 
play the club managed to win about 
one game to every four lost. Critics 
who had picked the Braves to make a 
good showing, retracted all the kind 
words said about the team, and put it 
in the joke class. During the entire 
slump there was only one person in the 
world who hadn’t lost faith in the abil- 
ity of his team. That person was Man- 
ager Stallings. He insisted his club 
was worth while, that the moment his 
pitching staff— Rudolph, Tyler and 
James—rounded into shape, he would 
make the folks sit up and take notice. 


The Braves in War Paint 


By BILLY EVANS 


Pirates were over- 
whelmed. Of five games 
played, Boston won four, 
shutting out the oppo- 
sition in each victory. 

Winning fourteen out 
of eighteen games on 
the road is a remark- 
able feat for any team, 
but for a tail end club 
to turn such a trick is 
indeed out of the or- 
dinary. The sensational 
spurt of the club had 
set the fans of Boston 
wild, and when they ar- 
rived home to meet the 
western clubs a great 
crowd turned out to 
greet the team. As is 
usually the case on such 
occasions, Boston was 
defeated by Chicago 5 
to 4. After losing the 








A Boston Player and George Stallings 


At noon on July 6th, the Boston team 
was in last place in the National League 
race. The club had been playing such 
mediocre ball that it created very little 
interest at home or abroad. Support- 
ers of the club tried to make them- 
selves feel good by discussing the 
chances of the club for 1915. On the 
afternoon of July 6th, Boston played a 
double header with Brooklyn, and took 
both games by the scores of 3 to 1 and 
1 to 0. A series of four games followed 
with Chicago, Boston winning three of 
them. Next came a four games series 
with St. Louis, which resulted in an 
even split. Three straight victories 
over Cincinnati caused Manager Stall- 
ings to start talking about winning the 
pennant. Pittsburg was next invaded 
by the fast going Bostonians, and the 


opening game, the 
Braves set about to 
show the New England 
fans that the work of 
the team on the road was no fluke, by 
taking the next nine straight games—two 
from Chicago, four from St. Louis, and 
three from Pittsburg—before the Pirates 
managed to stop the winning streak. 
Two victories over Cincinnati fol- 
lowed, the second win jumping the club 
from fourth to second place. Then, in 
just a month’s time, the Boston club by 
winning 25 out of 31 games, managed to 
jump from last place to second. Inside 
of a month, a club conceded an excel- 
lent chance to finish last was rated as a 
pennant contender of the Giants. On 
July 6th the Braves were last; on 
August 9th the same club was a good 
second. No matter what happens to the 
club during the remainder of the sea- 
son, that sensational spurt will stand 
out as the feature of the race, 


Balls and Strikes 


Pitchers Who Stick It Out 


re tell this interesting fact, 
that games in which only two 

pitchers are used are the exception 
and not the rule. Up to August Ist this 
year there was in the National League a 
change of pitchers by one or both sides 
In 277 games out of 360; in the Ameri- 
can League in 292 games out of 377; in 
the Federal League in 224 games out of 
363—more than one-half in each body. 
_Who are the pitchers who have car- 
ned the burden of sticking it out for 
the full game, who have shown the most 
skill and stamina as measured by going 
through full games? They: are the vet- 
fans or comparatively so. Youth— 
youth at least in point of baseball ser- 
Viee—does not make as good a showing 
as “age” in this regard. Reckoned on 


By WILLIAM B. HANNA 


a basis of full games pitched up to 
August 1st, which perhaps is but proof 
of greatness contributing to longevity 
in service, the best two pitchers in 
the National League are Mathewson, 
with eighteen full games, and Rudolph 
with seventeen; in the American League, 
Caldwell with twenty one, and Walter 
Johnson with twenty; in the Federal 
League, Hendrix with nineteen, and 
Falkenburg with eighteen. The lengt 
of time these men have been in profes- 
sional baseball varies from five years to 
twelve, but none is a spring chicken. 


Playing it Three Ways 


HERE have been more versatile 
players than Jack Miller of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, but we do not 
recall one who has given such a high 


grade exhibition of skill in three 
different positions, one who has shown 
such an even exposition of ability in a 
practical and serviceable way. First he 
played second base well, then first base, 
then shortstop. There has been no ap- 
preciable difference in the calibre of his 
work in any of the three positions. He 
makes each position look as if it were 
his natural place. 


Six Indians 


y™ THORPE is the only Indian in 

the big leagues who is not a 
battery man. Meyers is a catcher, 
whereas Bender, Johnson, Bluejacket 
and Tincup are all pitchers. It appears 
that the taste of the aborigine runs 
strongly to the mound, and the constant 
duties it entails. 
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McLoughlin and the Davis Cup 


N spite of the loss of the Davis Cup 
] to the wily Australasian team, com- 
posed of the canny Norman E. 
Brookes and the sound and steady An- 
thony F. Wilding, American tennis was 
never in better condition than it is to- 
day. It should be many a year before 
America will have to face such a com- 
bination as swept its way Northward 
and to victory from the Antipodes, 
since there is every reason to believe 
that Brookes will abandon tournament 
tennis for golf, and that Wilding, too, 
although much younger, will turn his 
attention to other things. It was the 
the real Brookes that met defeat at the 
hands of Maurice E. McLoughlin in 
perhaps the greatest match in the his- 
tory of the lawn game, and it was the 
Wilding of top form that succumbed 
to the fiery Californian. 

These two victories place McLough- 
lin at the top of the tennis world, title 
or no title. But while rejoicing with 
McLoughlin over the victories against 
the two most dangerous players in the 
world, it is well to remember that the 
red-haired, sunny-dispositioned genius 
from the Pacific Coast earned a splen- 
did victory over himself. 


McLoughlin’s New 
Tena 


HEN Genius achieves 
self-control, who 
shall stand against it? 
From the beginning of 
his career on the hard 
courts of California al- 
most up to the final im- 
pressive triumph at For- 
est Hills, McLoughlin 
had been learning that 
the way of the aggressor 
is hard. A youngster of 
great natural gifts, of 
splendid disposition, Mc- 
Loughlin broke into the 
Eastern tennis ranks, and 
at last through them, 
without being able te rid 
himself of a certain im- 
patience eyen when at 
the top of his game. 
Pace he had—pace and 
command of terrifying 
service and overhead play; but for rea- 
sons that appeared to be temperamental 
rather than otherwise, the rest of his 
play was faulty. 

For some years he broke down oppo- 
sition by his speed and fire. It was up- 
hill work, for when he first appeared at 
Newport he was the victim of a long 
series of presumably unbiased but ex- 
eeedingly faulty decisions against him. 
He made matters even harder for him- 
self by apparently taking no interest in 
rounding out his game, and depending 
almost solely upon what the gods had 
already given him. Men whose judg- 
ment is worth while, said then that he 
would never be a Whitman or a Larned; 
that his gifts would take him just so 
far, and that there he would stick. 
Now he is better than a Whitman or a 
Larned, for he is the McLoughlin his 
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By HERBERT REED 













































friends knew that some day he would 
be. In the old days he was the terror 
of the courts, while today he is the 
master of the courts. 


The Champion’s Great General. 
ship 
McLoucHLin ’s generalship of today 

is of the highest type. He needs 
not to study his opponent before the 
match—he studies him as he plays, and 
solves his problems as they arise. He 
kad met both Brookes and Wilding be- 
fore, of course, and was familiar with 
their style of play, but to any who 
watched his work closely in his two 
great matches it was plainly apparent 
that little of his treatment of the prob- 
lem in hand was preconceived. He 
“worked” both Brookes and Wilding as 
ke found them, and worked them out to 
a triumphant finish. 

The old rashness, the old determina- 
tion to make every stroke a scorer, was 
gone; the old fire remained. And this 
was capped by marvelous generalship. 
I know not how better to put it than in 
the words of a veteran who sat beside 
me in the stand: “Why, man”, said he, 
“you can just see him 
think.” It has been said 
that he wore Brookes 
down, and so he did. But 
it was his self-control as 
well as his stamina that 
proved too much for the 
Victorian. 


A Battle of Types 
ONSIDER for a mo- 


ment the two types 
of men as they faced each 
other—the great veteran, 
lithe, experienced, grim, 
his face a mask; the 
greatest of the new ten- 
nis generation, high- 
strung, active, forceful, 
determined, and yet with 
a certain agreeable boy- 
ishness very close to the 
surface. In the tension 
of this record set, when 
it seemed certain, so flaw- 
less was the stroking, 
that the first man through the other's 
service would win not only the set but 
probably the match, the American had 
a safety-valve, the Australian had none. 
And there you have on your thumbnail 
the story of the match. 
McLoughlin played with restraint. 
did Brookes. The quality was new t0 
the American, not so to the Victorian. 
The tension, therefore, must have been 
even greater for the American. But 
to the Australasian this tension was 
a secret, to be guarded. The fire was 
shut down under the hatches. Me- 
Loughlin, on the contrary, cared not 
who knew the strain of the fight he was 
making. In him the flame broke 
through to the surface—and by just $0 
much he was even in the beginning the 
better man. There were moments of 
bitter disappointment for both men— 
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strokes that went wrong by an inch, 
and which had they been successful 
would have earned a tremendous advan- 
tage. Again, McLoughlin labored under 
the great disadvantage of knowing that 
every time he served he had to win, 
for the vantage game, until the break 
came, was always with the Victorian, 
because Of the rotation in service. In 
the face of disappointments Brookes 
hugged his misfortunes, like the Spar- 
tan youth, and with the same results, 
while McLoughlin, by word and gesture 
so spontaneous as to earn the sympa- 
thy of the crowd in times of stress, 
eased the strain and began anew. 

In such a contest there could be only 
one result, for even on the two oc- 
easions when McLoughlin was once at 
Jove-40, then 15-40, a point between him 
and the loss of the set, he attacked his 
task with a vigor and yet with a judg- 
ment that might have been looked for 
in the very early stages of the match 
before the two temperaments had come 
thoroughly to grips. In the meantime 
Brookes grew fretful. The inward strain 
found an outlet at last in just the wrong 
way. He allowed himself to be upset by 
the occasionally ill-directed efforts of 
the ball-boys, and by trifles that should 
have been beyond the range of his men- 
tal vision. So he “cracked”, and was a 
beaten man. 

In the last two sets the Victorian de- 
teriorated, while the American came on, 
faster and faster, harder and _ harder, 
but still with that self-imposed restraint 
that gave him perfect control of the 
situation even when he was putting un- 
believable pace on the ball. Here the 
Australasian’s backhand failed him. 
Against that backhand, that had been a 
wall, McLoughlin drove terrifically, but 
withal accurately, and at last he broke 
it down. No human wrist could with- 
sand that bombardment. 

Then we learned, too, that McLough- 
lin could lob, that he could play ground 
strokes with the best of them, even if he 
did favor his forehand from time to time. 
Thus passed Brookes, marvellous tennis 
player, and a big factor in the winning of 
the cup in that he disposed of R. Norris 
Wiliams and was the able strategist 
who accounted, with Wilding, for the 
Vietory in the doubles. 


New Zealander Outgeneraled 


AGAINST Wilding, on the last day of 

the tournament, McLoughlin was 
again at his best, after a serious lapse 
in the doubles. This time he faced his 
conquerer of a year ago, a stalwart, per- 
ieetly rounded out player who is with- 
out “nerves”. The cup had been won 
and lost, so that there was little strain 
mn either man, and yet, in its way, this 
battle was quite as superb as the great 
neounter on the first day. 


Brookes and the Crowd 


NORMAN E. BROOKES has a long 

and honorable record on the courts, 
and has always been considered a splen- 
tid sportsman, yet his actions at Forest 
ills just after the third set against 
Villiams were disappointing to his 
ends. The crowd broke forth into 
Spontaneous cheering in which there 
‘’s nothing but a perfectly honest par- 
‘suship. It was in no way intended to 
Gsconcert Brookes, who, by the way, 





had made no objection to the bursts 
of applause that greeted his own fine 
play. Yet he stuck his fingers in his 
ears and sulked on the sand box. He 
could easily have retired to the club 
house, for after the third set there was 
an interval of rest, yet he preferred to 
remain near the court pantomiming his 
displeasure. With the exception of the 
foolish few who left their seats before 
the matches were over, I have never 
seen a crowd at international tennis 
matches more considerate of the players. 
Brookes’ pettishness was, of course, the 
passing “blow-up” of an _ overstrung 
man, who had worked hard and faith- 
fully to bring the Davis Cup back to 
his country, and so would be hardly 
worth mentioning were it not for the 
fact that it was followed by the state- 


ment made in many quarters that 
crowds in Australia never acted like 
that. Men who have played in Aus- 


tralia could easily refute that statement 
were it not that sportsmanship and hos- 
pitality forbid. But as a matter of 


cold fact, the Australian tennis crowd 
is even more noisy than the American. 
Both are at bottom sportsmanlike, but 
neither is made up of a lot of wooden 
cigar signs. Tennis etiquette need not 
be the hair-trigger sort of thing that is 
absolutely necessary in golf. 

The future is bright, and it will not 
be long, I think, before the Davis Cup 
will be travelling home again. We have 
a fine string of young players who are 
making rapid strides, with plenty of 
veterans to bring them out. The com- 
mittee is watching closely and they are 
getting plenty of encouragement. The 
men who go to Australia next year, if 
there is a challenge, will have to fight 
for their places on the team. And, 
finally, a word of praise for the- West 
Side Club’s handling of the tournament. 
The fine plant at Forest Hills proved 
adequate for the task in hand, the 
crowd was well cared for after it reached 
the field, there was not a downright 
poor seat in the enclosure, and the 
matches were brilliantly staged. 





What the Telephone Map Shows 
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VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 
phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 
city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 


panies, 


Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 


of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 


places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 
with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Gold in Wartime 


ROM early childhood we are taught 
F to value gold. But ordinarily in 
most sections of this country lit- 
tle of it is seen or used except for jew- 
elry. Commonly gold is a mere word, 
without vital meaning in our conversa- 
tion. The phrase a “gold bond” has 
had no real meaning for many years. 
But suddenly war tears down the fab- 
ric of world finance and gold once more 
comes into its own, a prize to be fought 
over by chancellors and chambers of 
commerce as fiercely, if a little less di- 
rectly, as by pirates on the Spanish 
Main. 

This is a time for very simple things. 
To comprehend the onrush of events, 
the making of history, one must master 
first principles rather than advanced 
and complicated theories. The discus- 


sions regarding foreign exchange rela- 
tions, international trade, gold exports, 
French credits, European bond issues 
and other topics that throng the news- 
paper pages day by day, all hinge upon 
gold and its position in the world. 
Sheen and lustre—these are the se- 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


erets of the power of gold. Historic- 
ally gold and silver, and principally 
gold, attained their position because 
they satisfied the human craving for 
adornment, for display. In early times 
they were an end, not a means; treas- 
ure rather than money. They were dis- 
tributed not by trade, but by war. 
But the gradual use of gold as money 
rather than treasure is easy to follow. 
Being in unfailing demand it was al- 
ways readily acceptable. Despite its 
defects, and they are grave indeed ac- 
cording to a great school of economists, 
gold has astounding merits as money. 
It does not rust or deteriorate. Its 
durability has important results, be- 
cause even with $450,000,000 of new 
gold mined each year, this amount ad- 
ded to the stores already accumulated 
since the world began makes little dif- 
ference in its ratio of value to other 
commodities. Large value goes in 
small bulk, for on the whole it has al- 
ways been and still is relatively scarce, 
there being something like 388 tons of 
gold mined in a year as compared with 
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Intentions— 


Not Enough 


The enlightened public today 
demands more. It demands abso- 
lute protection. 


Every brewer tries to make pure 
beer and hopes it will 
be pure when you drink 
it, but— 


They send it out in a 
light bottle, and it’s 
the light that starts 
decay and develops the 
skunky taste. 


Schlitz goes to you ina 
Brown Bottle which 
protects the beer from 
light and keeps it pure 
and wholesome from 
the brewery to your 
glass. 


See that Crownis branded “Schlitz” 


Order a Case Today 
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5650 of silver, 7500 nickle, 7800 alum. 
inum, 85,000 tin, 471,000 zinc, 486,009 
copper, 860,000 lead, and 41,000,000 
iron. Money is much a question of 
custom, convention, establishment. The 
value of gold as money adds to its value 
for display, and being precious for the 
later purpose upholds its value as 
money. 

Up to 1911, about $14,000,000,000 of 
gold had been produced. The amount 
used as money was then $6,500,000,000. 
three billions had been consumed in the 
arts; fifty millions had been lost in ab. 
rasion of coins; $2,000,000,000 had been 
exported to Asiatic countries, where jt 
had been hoarded and passed out of 
use; and $2,000,000,000 remained una. 
counted for. This probably represents 
the gold lost in transporting it across 
the seas, hidden in the earth, or ip 
hoards of which no record has been kept, 


ONEY is a hard word to define, but 
we all have a pretty clear idea of 
what it means. It is hard to define be- 
cause authorities differ as to whether 
what are called credit instruments, such 
as bank deposits, should be included, 
Commonly they are not. Now pevhaps 
the most important attribute of any 
form of money is its legal tender pov: 
—that is, the power conferred by lav, 
to discharge a debt payable in money. 
Almost every known form of money is 
legal tender somewhere, but gold is the 
only legal tender money everywhere, at 
least in all civilized countries. It is 
therefore the international money, ex- 
cept in a few countries of the Far East. 
Gold being international money, and 
all around the best money by common 
consent and in the deeply rooted ways 
of mankind, everybody wants gold 
when they are scared, which is in war 
time and panic time. 

Gold is the basis of every sound money 
and banking system in the world. In 
the last analysis the solvency of a na- 
tion or a bank resolves into its ability 
to get gold. On August Ist there was 
$3,735,579,397 of money in this coun- 
try, of which $1,887,270,664 was gold. 
But bank deposits, all of which are re 
deemable in money, were probably at 
least four times the existing amount of 
money on the same date. This is per- 
haps the most remarkable material ac- 
complishment of modern times—this 
‘maintenance of an inverted pyramid 
credit system. 

“This vast but frail mechanism”, s9y8 
Profesor Taussig, “maintains itself m 
unceasing round; loans are made, de- 
posits created, checks drawn, deposi 
maintained, loans again made, and s0 
on. It consists of a mere mass of debts, 
contracted without any formality, and 
evidenced only by a few figures on bank 
ledgers and pass books. It is a sort of 
phantom circulating medium, ever 4 
pearing and disappearing, never sub- 
stantial, always in danger of melting 
away from a breath of suspicion, yet 
serviceable as to be renewed after evel! 
collapse and to be maintained notwith- 
standing every danger.” ; 

This vast but frail mechanism 1s 
dinarily international as well as nations 
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Gold is only used in times of peace to 
gttle balances between countries. The 
arrents of trade between this country 
and Europe are tremendous but hidden 
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ports and imports are, but we cannot 
measure accurately the payments of in- 
erest and dividends to foreign invest- 
ors, the outlay of American tourists 
sbroad, or more than roughly the pay- 
ments to foreign shipowners for carry- 
ng our goods. But we know that these 
unseen currents nearly offset one an- 
other because we see that such differ- 
ences as exist are paid in gold. 

It is roughly estimated that by De- 
cember 31st we will owe Europe $250,- 
000,000 for American securities coming 
due, interest on securities owned by 
them, and other items. Exports of 
foodstuffs have ceased as an offsetting 
factor for the time being. Nearly all 
these payments are nominated in gold. 
Ordinarily they would simply not be 
made, to all practical purposes, but off- 
et, Perhaps the most important debt 
to be paid are the so-called revenue 
warrants of the City of New York, 
coming due in gold in September, Oc- 
tober, November and December, and 
omned in England and France to the 
atent of $80,000,000. 

Jacob H. Schiff, head of the great 
tanking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
goke to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on July 13th declaring we 
were unable to provide for our debts in 
Europe. The ordinary purchase of ex- 
change bills not being available, we 
should pay our corporate obligations in 
old, he said, but the banks would not 
kt gold out of their vaults because they 
weded it for reserves against their ob- 
gations. Thus, said Mr. Schiff, the 
hw should be amended to permit bank 
notes to be used as reserves to release 
the gold for Europe. Only one other 
prominent banker appears to have ap- 
proved of the suggestion. This coun- 
ty did not bring about the war, and it 
must protect its gold supply. Other 
countries are not paying their foreign 
debts in gold. Moreover by December 
lst the balance may be running in our 
favor if a way has been found by that 
time to export foodstuffs. 

But not the least interesting point of 
this dispute is why expert opinion re- 
ards bank notes as unsound reserve 
for banks. Carter Glass, Chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
tittee, said that such a step would put 
the country on a flat money basis. 
What is fiat money? What are bank 
notes? What are emergency bank notes 
ind all the many kinds of money which 
European war has brought to the tip 
of the tongue? 


Various Forms of Mon 
Simply Desbribed 

SPECIE. Gold and silver used for 

Monetary purposes, either coined 
Wuneoined, in bars. Specie, however, 
isually refers to coined gold and silver. 
€ suspension of specie payments 
means that banks and governments 
“op paying out gold and silver money 
ind try to circulate uncovered paper, 
be described later. On August 1st 
there Was about $2,640,000,000 specie 
0 this country, including $1,887,270,- 
gold coin and bars. 
Coin. Pieces of metal stamped and 
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The Greatest 
of Them All 


Out of the sea of ready-cooked cereals rises Puffed Grains 
-—greatest of them all. 


Greatest in its fascination—- 
Greatest as a scientific food. 


You who don’t know it miss countless delights. And you 
miss the fittest foods made from grain. 


Dainties Shot from Guns 


In these foods—and these only—every food granule is liter- 
ally blasted to pieces. Thus comes easy, complete digestion. 
Every element is made available as food. 


This is done by Prof. Anderson’s process—by sealing the 
grains in huge guns—by creating steam pressure inside of each 
granule. When the guns are shot, a hundred million steam ex- 
plosions occur in every grain. 


>? 
They come to you airy bubbles—toasted, thin-walled, crisp. 
They come with the flavor of toasted nuts. They delight the 
sight and taste, and they never tax the stomach. 


These are the best-loved morsels—the flakiest, daintiest, 
tit-bits—that will ever be created from these cereals, we believe. 









Puffed Wheat, 10c Matt 
Puffed Rice, 15c QJijqa- 


Except in Extreme West IS¢ 








Try all three. Each has its own enticements. 


Don’t merely serve them like other cereals—with cream 
and sugar or mixed with fruit. Serve them also in bowls of 
milk. Use them like nut-meats in candy making or as garnish 
to ice cream. Or douse them with melted butter and let chil- 
dren eat them dry. 

Serve any time. Puffed Grains are so easy to digest that 
they make ideal between-meal foods. 


Order the one which you haven’t tried. You may find it 
the best of all. 


The Quaker Qals O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


- (670) 
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certified by public authority for use as 
money. 

Cash. <A colloquial term for money, 
but refers particularly to coin or specie, 
although it may include paper money 
readily convertible into specie. 

Currency. Another synonym for 
money, but referring mainly to the 
paper variety. 

Gold and Silver Certificates. These 
are certificates of deposit and do not 
differ from gold and silver in any ma- 
terial respect except ease of handling. 
On August Ist there were $974,386,719 
of gold certificates outstanding in this 
country, against which of course the 
Treasury held an equal amount of gold 
specie or coin. These certificates have 
been regularly issued as low as $10, but 
a special committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce recently voted 
to recommend that the Treasury put 
out no new ones of less than $500 during 
the present trouble. It was argued that 
a $10 bank note is just as good for gen- 
eral circulation as a gold certificate, 
while the latter can be used by banks 
as reserve. Naturally money in large 
denominations stays in the banks. On 
August Ist there were $474,601,336 of 
silver certificates in circulation, against 
which an equal amount of silver specie 
or bullion lay in the Treasury. United 
States gold and silver certificates are 
almost the only examples in modern 
times of certificate of deposit money. 


Subsidiary silver coin, and minor 
coins, or base metal tokens. These need 
no description. There is $182,447,443 


subsidiary silver in the country. 

Government Paper, or Fiat Money. 
This is inconvertible or irredeemable 
money. All money contains on its face 
a promise to pay, but in the case of 
government paper that promise is more 
often broken than kept. It is called 
fiat money merely because its use and 
value both depend solely upon com- 
mand of political authority. History 
shows that this clasg of money drives 
gold out of a country and is almost al- 
ways issued beyond limits of safety. It 
is a common expedient in wartime, and 
European countries may be expected to 
use it. A big output of inconvertible 
paper naturally follows the suspension 
of specie payments. There is no money 
of this kind in the United States today. 

United States Notes, or Greenbacks. 
These were fiat money during our Civil 
War, but instead of being paid off after 
specie payments were resumed, they 
were made convertible into gold, with 
the amount, $346,681,016, continued, to 
the present day. In 1900 a special 
fund of $150,000,000 gold was laid aside 
to meet them, but they are never turned 
in for conversion into gold and ciculate 
on an equality with gold. 

National Bank Notes. On August 
Ist there were $750,907,021 of national 
bank notes, secured by deposit of Gov- 
ernment bonds. As government bonds 
themselves are a debt, the proposal to 
use bank notes as reserve for the crea- 
tion of still more debts is not commonly 
regarded as sound. State banks and 
trust companies are allowed to use na- 
tional bank notes as reserve, but these 
institutions do not themselves issue 
notes. 

Emergency Bank Notes. Under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908. These 
are secured by commercial paper, passed 








upon by associations of banks, and by 
certain high grade bonds. These notes 
are heavily taxed, so they will stay out 
no longer than necessary. About $80,- 
000,000 have been taken out by New 
York banks alone. They look exactly 
like ordinary bank notes. 

Federal Reserve Notes. As the sys- 
tem has not yet been started, no notes 
have been issued. They will be issued 
by the Federal Reserve Banks and se- 
cured by full value in commercial pa- 
per, and in addition by 40 per cent of 
gold in vault. This is the most ap- 
proved form of money, and follows the 
best European practice. 

In general it may be said that scien- 
tific thought holds toward the use of 
bank notes rather than government 
paper as a means of economizing the 


To a Field Sparrow 


By WITTER BYNNER 


Chirping frequenter of meadow and tree, 
Merry confrere of the mowing, 

I am watching you sadly and aching to be 
As deft, in my coming and going 


As you are who delve in the nooks of the sky 
And swing there and dive in the blowing,— 

Accepting and singing without caring why 
And letting the Lord do the knowing. 





in people. 


Town & Country embraces in picture and text all those pursuits 
which contribute to the refinements of life. 
cheerful messenger of all the activities in the bright world of 
culture, relieved of the commonplace and uninteresting details 
Every page of the magazine is alive. 
Its pictures show the events in its field the world over—snap 
shots in the full vigor and intensity of action. 
House Life, Racing, Hunting, Tennis, Golf, Yachting, Polo, 
Horses, Dogs—each is afforded space and each is treated ina 
masterly fashion, in brilliant text and striking pictures. 
and art, as well as the latest opera and the newest play are 
crystallized before you, in their season. 


that make for cheapness. 


Town & Country is peculiarly personal. 
zine edited for discriminating people. 
weeklies, The Tattler, The Sketch, and The Graphic, notable for 
sumptuous illustrations and cosmopolitan character, Town & 
Country of all American publications is the ideal paper for the 
The yearly subscription price is Five Dollars? 


library table. 


CGife. StuycerantsCompar 


NEW YORK 
389 FirtH AVENUE 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


HERE is a difference in magazines just as there is a difference 
One appeals to the commonplace, is general, 

nondescript, a miscellany. 
order of a select class of individuals; it is personal, exclusive and ; 
bears the hallmark of the discriminating. 
are many papers; in the last is Town & Country for a quarter 
of century a distinctive publication. 








use of specie. Bank notes must be for. 
tified and restricted by legislation, [py 
theory a bank note is payable on de. 
mand. To be sound money, the bank 
note must be issued by an institution 
held to infallible payment. Conse. 
quently the holder rarely presents them 
for payment. Bank notes are seldom 
issued in small amounts, the minimum 
being $5 in this country, $25 in Eng. 
land, and $10 in France. Ordinarily 
very small bank notes are not regarded 
as sound because they drive out specie, 
but since the war the great European 
banks have been obliged to issue very 
small notes, even down to $0.19, or one 
franc, owing to the disappearance of 
small coins from general circulation, 
the coins evidently having been hoarded 
or gathered into bank reserves, 








The other is made to the 


In the first class there 








It aims to bea 


Club and Country 


Books 


It is an exclusive maga- 
Like the great English 
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During the War——— 


You Want Harper’s Weekly 


You want it because its news is gathered first-hand. 
We have made connections that assure news from the 
front direct to Harper’s Weekly, and we go to press 

at the latest possible moment. . 


You want it because it is authentic. Rumour will 
have no place in the war reports to Harper’s Weekly. 
There is plenty of real news, and you will find it re- 
freshing to turn from war-extras to a concise, weekly 
record of facts. 


You want it because of its editorial comment. Norman 
Hapgood was in London when war was declared. 
Every war-issue of Harper’s Weekly bears the im- 
press of his understanding of underlying causes and 
facility for forceful expression. 


You want it for its war pictures—the latest and most 
interesting possible and, once more, authentic. 


You want Harper’s Weekly 


Ask your newsdealer to reserve a copy each week for you. 

Or, if more convenient, send us $2.00 at our risk for a six 

months’ subscription. Either way, act now. You don’t 
want to miss an issue. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 251 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Study the wiring diagram illustrated above. 


Yy 


It shows all the wires there are in a Delco 
equipped automobile. 

Note the simplicity of it—the apparent 
strength and character indicated. 
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You will find slight deviations from this dia- 
eram to meet the engineering and manufac- 
turing requirements of the various motor 
car companies. But, in all essential details 
the diagram is standard. 

The Delco system is a complete electric crank- 
ing, lighting and ignition system. 

It includes also— 

A reserve ignition— 

A connection for horn and extra lights when 
desired— 

A dimming feature for headlights— 

A protective circuit breaker to prevent pos- 
sible damage from short circuits— 

A locking device for both ignition and lights. 


eflicient service. very compact. 
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PROTECTIVE 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


OPERATED FROM 
STARTING PEDAL 


stand rough usage and give constant, electrical system. 
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Simplicity is the Keynote 
of the Delco System 


The automatically controlled generator pro- 
vides a high charging rate at low car speed 
and lower charging rate at high speed, thus 
insuring a well charged battery under or- 
dinary operating conditions, and preventing 
over-charging at the hands of a fast driver. 

The automatically controlled ignition insures 
a properly timed spark at all engine speeds. 

And with all these features the Deleo System 
is remarkably free from complications. 

It has less wiring, in fact, than was once used 
for ignition alone. 

This combination of efficiency and simplicity 
is made possible by the single unit, single 
wired, grounded system. 

The Delco System was the pioneer in the 
electric cranking field. 

Three years ago the first electrically cranked 
car appeared. 

It was Delco equipped—and it revolutionized 
the automobile industry. 

Today 154,000 owners are driving Delco 
equipped cars. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 


power for starting and lighting 
including entire ignition system. 


Strong, simple and 


t Deleo-Exside battery made to  with- —Combination Switch — controls entire 3 fower for. star furnishing current 


These three units comprise the entire Delco 
System—cranking, lighting and ignition 
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